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PREFACE. 


TEE Author of the following w_ls wy 
might plead, as an exculpation | for 
her temerity in preſenting it to the 
public, the eager ſolicitations of partial 
friends, by whoſe approbation ſhe had 
been induced to let it appear in print '£ 
this having been the trite excuſe for a 
firſt attempt, time immemorial ; but ſhe 
diſclaims by ſuch little arts to 2 th. 
9 The 


* 


PREFACE. = 7 
The hiſtory of Elinor was Ori iginally 


A 8 ſome years ſince, to draw off her 


mind from dwelling too poignantly on 

a recent calamity, by endeavouring to 
loſe, in the regions of Fi#ion, the over- 
whelming retroſpect of real misfortune. 
It was continued at intervals, to amuſe 


| the lan 1guors of a bel chamber, and is 


now offered to her fair country-women, 
on a ſuppoſition that, while they 
dedicate a leiſure hour to the peruſal, 
ſome information and inſtruction may 
be gained by a ſketch of The V orld as it 
oF 1. If i it ſhould be objected that the out- 
Ine of the picture is harſh, the tints 
= formbre, that the view has more af 


9 | 4 


PREFACE. 155 in 
the terrific than the ſublime in its 1 
compoſition; her anſwer is, ſhe- drew | 
.from life, and truth guided the pencil; 


determining to repreſent human nature 


as it is; having been long convinced 
the moſt baneful conſequences muſt 


reſult to the riſing generation, from 


reading the monſtrous productions 
that for ſome years paſt, have iſſued 


from the preſs, the creation of ro- 


mantic viſionaries, forming a junc- | 
tion between valorous knights, and 
goblins dire; to aid which, charnel- 
houſes have been robbed of their bones, 
and graves given up their dead—monks 
have become devils, and devils aſſumed 


4 2 the 


_ PREFACE. 
the form of yielding beauty. By thats 
artful, ſeductive, inflated deſcriptions, 
the young and ſuſceptible heart is j 
tempted to tread the flowery mazes of Y 


vice, while the timid imagination is 
terrified by demoniac incantations ! ! 


| THINS 57 The times have been 
46 That when the brains were out, the man would die, 
% And there's an end ; but now they riſe again, | 
« With twenty mortal murthers-on their crown.“ | 


But let us hope, i in the enlightened æra 


of nearly the expiration of the eighteenth 
eentury, that the rage for ſupernatural 
agency will ſoon terminate, and thoſe. 
hordes of ghoſts that have francs 
forth from the lac foreſts of the north, 

| and. 


* 


night revels! Thoſe once e diſappeared, | 
fenſe, wit, and nature will regain their 


empire ; and we ſhall reap inſtruction, 
and renovated delight, from pefuſing 
the writings of a Richardſon, a Fieldin ing. 


and a smollet. EA Tt, 1 


3 


The author has attempted, through 
the following fidtimn, to preſerve an ap- 
5 pearance of probability nor is ſhe TD 
ſcious of defoulbin 2 her characters acting 
otherwiſe than they would have done 


in 


| PREFACE. v 
and taken their ſtation on the rrembling 
ſhelves of our circulating libraries, will 
oon be baniſhed to the Red Sea, whe 
ſu perſtition ſu ppoſes they hold their mid- 
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in real life, had they been expoſed to 
_ thoſe trying ſituations ſhe has made an 
effort to delineate. 


The Dramatis Perſonz are compoſed 

| of mere men and women, fallable mor- 

tals ; who, expoſed to tem ptations, felt 

the Judgment of the head overpowered 

by the ſuſceptibility of the heart. But 
| when, in early youth, has been im- 
planted a juſt ſenſe of religion, honour, 

and virtue, theſe will ultimately con- 
quer the ebullitions of improper paſ- 


ſtons; while thoſe perſonages the rea- 


3 ders will meet with in the' courſe' of 
the work, who, faſhionably ſceptical, 


feared 


PREFACE vil 
feared not, by their conduct, to offend a | 
Deity als exiſtence they doubted, and 
were placed too high in rank to value 
worldly cenſure, had nothing to deter 
them from giving unbounded ſcope to 
thoſe vicious propenſities, that could 
alone gratify their de praved hearts. 
She has portrayed them to ſerve as a 
pburos to guard the unſuſpecting con- 
fidence of truſting 1 from the ma- 
chinations of the envious, and the glo- 
zing artifices of the ſpecious deceiver. 
Moſt ardently does the hope her 
attempts will anſwer the purpoſes for 


which they were exerted ; to convince 


the ; 


vw PREFACE. 
the patient ſufferers of undeſerved per- 


ſecution, that truth, honour, rectitude, 


and virtue, will decidedly triumph, and 
happineſs be their reward. 


To a candid, diſcriminating, generous 
public, this work is inſcribed, who, the 1 
author is convinced, will read with 
lenity, and condemn with equity; while 
friends may be partial, enemies ſevere, 
the unbiaſſed voice of general opinion 
will be that of truth: by this crite- 
rion ſhe is content to abide, and to its 


1 juſtice moſt cheerfully ſubmits the cauſe 


4 


of her heroine. 
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IN the black and dreary- month of 
November, when Eugliſimen are ſuppoſed 


to be propelled by morbid Melancholy to 
deſperate acts, when their minds, im- 


pregnated by: the fog of the climate 


preclude all comfort from external objects, 


nor feel any pleaſure in a view of paſt, 


preſent, or to come, — in this torpid ſeaſon 
do the ſons of Britain find it as difficult to 
ſhake off inanity, as the all- cheering rays 
of the fun to break through the '' denſe 
atmoſphere by which its RO 18 
oppreſſedd. ne 20) 30 en Ed” 47 
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On the fifth of this portentous 3 A 

day marked for dark deeds, when the a/armi/ts 
of James's reign trembled at gunpowder 
| plots, Jakd Guy Faux's datk ern, on 
the anniverſary of this day 179 —, did 
Mr. Howard find. himſelf ſeated in the 
Dover poſt-coach, at an early hour in the 
morning, with no plots to fear, or alarms to 
dread, but thoſe that might aſſail him from 
à pair of bright eyes, Which ſhone through 5 
tears that hung on their ſilken laſhes, 
ſparkling like the early froſt of autumn at 
| N of: e Zr 
beer 
or x This dent addreſs. 10 his Slog ended 
him from a. profound revetie, in Which he 
bad indulged bimſelf from his firſt taking his 
Place, till, duy- light preſented this intereſt - 
ing object to his wondering fight, and chaſed 
all others ſrom his imagination. Avaiſing 
. bimſelf of that preſcriptive tight, which has 
been allowed time immemorial to travellecs 
in a ſſage coach, be addrefled his companion 
with et ions on the uncomfottableneſs 
20 6 1 of 
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of the day, — that nothing could reconcile 
him to a journey in ſuch weather but urgent 
neceſſity; ſaid that he was in that predica- 
ment, but ſincerely hoped that his fair com- 
panion was not compelled to travel by ſuch 
diſagrecable motives. When an Engliſh - 
man has once prevailed on himſelf to make 
the firſt advances to converſation, which is 
ever with him a great effort, he feels happy. 
We ſpeak of men of fenfe, who are diffident 
and unobtruſive; not the tops, of the day 
who infeſt our public places of amuſement, 
and annoy our, private, parties — that, like 
ſinall-rivers, ſhow. theit ſhalawnek, by; theis 
babbling, while wy ones f the d exen 


tenor * ae * 0 an Bo HO 
oligo bas Nic to 
The * pd by ther kind and gentle 


addreſs of her fellow traveller, who appeared 
to her in the form of a "miniſtering angel, 


ſoftened by the vdice of condolenee and at. 
tention, relieved her full heart by a copious 
flood of tears; — Howard, hurt to thigkjbe- 


had been the occaſion of them, earneſtly {0+ 
B 2 0 licited 
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licited her pardon, while he ſeverely con- 
demned himſelf for the unwarrantable curio- 
fity that had given her pain, by occaſioning 
a'renewalin her mind of thoſe forrows with 
which ſhe ſeemed oppreſſed: he entreated 
her, as the only method of reconciling him 


-- 0 himſelf, that ſhe would inſtruct him, if 


why could be in = manner uſeful to her. 


05 70 the lady had not attered a Gand 
but. on this addreſs, ſhe lifted up her fine 
eyes, and wiping away the faſt-falling tears; 
ſhe replied, Sir, you have no occaſion to 
accuſe yourſelf for the ſorrow with which 
you ſee me afflicted; that my overcharged 
boſom could not ſuppreſs at the appearance 
of pity and commiſeration, you, a ſtranger, 
ſeemed to feel for a deſerted orphan, thrown 


on a world of whoſe cuſtoms: ſhe' knows no- 


thing; on which ſhe has 5 claims, nor on 
15 i its erer n "wil allow mand 


. 
: 


yp $3 


2 Here her eyes Halied indignation, wy 


ber * eloquent blood ſpoke in her cheek,” 
£5115 + f 4 8 as 
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as her ideas recurred to the dread cru- 
elty of thoſe to whom ſhe owed her exiſt- 
ence, that thus expoſed her to © the thou- 
ſand hardſhips fleſh is heir to.” Henry 
Howard, from the moment ſhe began to 
ſpeak, was all eye and ear; a more faſcina- 
ting object he had never ſeen ; her expreſſive 
countenance appeared a perfect index of her 
mind]; in which might be clearly read, while 
reciting her ſituation, her whole ſoul, which 
| beamed in her fine hazle eyes. 


* was a diſciple of 7 2 oſten 
ſormed his opinion of men from their looks, 
rather than from their words; he bad fre- 
quently. becn deceived in his judgments, but 
he prognoſticated that now there was no fear of 
being ſo; the youngeſt pupil i in the ſcience 
of phyſiognomiy might have decidedly pro- X 
nounced that ſhe had wit, corrected by good | 
ſenſe, a vivid imagination, with a mind ca- 
pable of great exertions when rouſed to. 
energy 3 a heart ſuſceptible of gratitude, 
friendſhip, love, but proudly riſing againſt 
e inſult. 


=_ 1 I TIR R. | 
; infilt. Qualities like theſe he read in em- 
bryo in her countenance ; as yet they had | 
not been called into action.— How far the | 
Lavaterian ſyſtem may be truſted, as the he- p 
.roine's character developes itſelf, our readers | 
will be ſhewn. ; GS 


- He obſerved, that thoſe who could for- 19 
fake fuch youth, beauty 'and innocence, - | 
muſt be the moſt obdurate and inſenſible of | 
their ſpecies ! again affured her, that he felt 

the greateſt intereſt for her helpleſs fituation 
that, if the could prevail on herſelf to ac- 
quaint him with the caufe of her preſent 
ſorrow, and his advice, intereft, or fortune, 
could be of any uſe towards its alleviation, 

the might command them. His age, - fo 
much beyond her own, he hoped would be 

an inducement with her to honor him with 

her friendſhip and confidence; that if ſhe 
would permit him to ſerve her as a brother, 
be would not, after the preſent day, ſolicit to 
| fee her, but in the company of ber friends. 


After 
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_ . After a pauſe of ſome moments, her eyes 
beaming with gratitude, ſhe thus addrefled 
bim: „ Alas, Sir, the poor iſolated being, 
about whom you intereſt yourſelf, has never 
experienced the ſoothing tenderneſs of a mo» 
ther; never received the protection of a father 3 
feels not that ſhe has even one friend to 
guide her through the perilous paths of a 
world, of which ſhe knows nothing; to 
whole uſages ſhe is perfectly a ſttanger; 
therefore, I fear, i in its judgment I am doing 
wrong, to commit myſelt to a gentleman of 
a few hours acquaintance; but my want of. 
knowledge i of its cuſtoms, and the relieſ the 
oppreſſed heart feels when it unburdens it 
ſelf to the ear of commiſeration, will, I flat- 
ter myſelf, plead for me with the candid 
part of it. Your apparent pity, your friendly 
offers of aſſiſtance, which though I truſt 
I ſhall not want, but ot which I ſhall} ever 
Tetain a grateful remembrance, induce me 


to comply with your requeſt, and acquaint 


you with all I know of myſelf: thete 
ino voice and manner, a ſomething that 
"bor _ B 4 aſſures 
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aſſures me, I ſhall never have occaſion to re- 
25 vow wy confidence. | | | 
At this moment the E ſtopped where 
V were to breakfaſt, which poſtponed her 
promiſed communication, juſt as Mr. How- 
ard had politely thanked her for the honor 
He did him, in ſuppoſing he might be 
. trufted ; avowing, that to ſerve her, and not 
to gratify an idle curioſity, was his only in- 
ducement for preſuming to make the re- 
queſt. Having handed out his fair fellow- 
traveller, when they were ſhewn into a room, 
he was as much ftruck with her * 
r r 


White thy are Hogs: their coe we 

wil try to oblige! the novel-reading Miſſes 
with a deſeription of our heroine, for we 
. would gain their favour when we can, as we 
doubt they will not be immenſely fond of 
our book; for we cannot conſent to drown 
their pretty eyes in the tears of ſenſibility, 
e hair · breadth 9 or the heart · 


3 4 rending 
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rending ſorrows of our lovers. We cannot 
rummage old cheſts or cloſets, break cob- 
webs and diſturb ſpiders, to drag to light 
the juſtly-exploded legends of ghoſts in ar- 


mour, and haunted chambers. We can- 


not, to edify or territy our young readers, 
oblige them to clamber up broken ſtairs, 


dive with them into ſubterraneous - vaults, 
or ſend them on a midnight circuit of 


tumble-down caſtles, We cannot freeze 


their young blood, or make their fell of | 
hair to ſtand an end.” Forbid by con- 


' ſcience, we cannot overſtep the bounds of 
probability, to fend them wanderers to a 


land of war, rapine and murder, inuring 
their youthful minds to ſcenes. of carnage, / 
by killing four-and-twenty perſons in our 
firſt volume. We profeſs to love peace, and 
moſt ardently look forward to that period 


when the olive branch ſhall again wave over 


- our citadels ; therefore we cannot conſent to 


harden the hearts of the young and inno- 
a by familiariſing their ideas to ſhock - 


35 8 ing 
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ing and ſanguinary deeds, by ſuch death- 


wk publications. 


i Unſeitmnatedy for us as novel writers, our 
words and actions muſt bear ſome analogy ; 
we have not noble daring ſufficient to dictate 
to others a line of conduct that we feel con- 
ſcious of having never purſued : no, though 
we are ambitious of fame, and will exert 
ourſelves to the utmoſt ſtretch of our abili- 
ties, to merit the meed of praiſe from the 
diſcriminating critic, we can alone conſent 
to receive it from what we ſhould ourſelves 
derive pleaſure, the repreſenting our cha- 
racters acting, as human propenſitics impel 
them, on the ſtage of real life. 


* 


Our heroes and heroines, if we may take 


leave ſo to name mere men and women, will 
have ſome virtues, mixed with a tolerable 
ſeaſoning of faults and follies ; but we hope 
the good will preponderate. Such 15 human 
nature, and as ſuch we ſhall attempt to de- 
 lineate her, nn extenuate, nor ſet down 
ought in malice.” 


jig 


| — 
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| Having now we hope deprecated the wrath 
our readers, and honeſtly informed them 
thus early, what is to be expected from us, 
that thoſe who ſeek © faultleſs monſters that 
the world ne'er ſaw, or who can alone be 
charmed by the marvellous, may throw our 
work by, while thoſe who love to follow Na- 
ture through her playful vagaries, will, we 
truſt, after reading the following deſcription 
of our herome, feel an intereſt in attending 

her to the end of her eventful hiſtory. 
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Eun OR Harcourt was rather above 
the middle fize, of the moſt light and Sylph- 
like figure, appearing as if ſhe could bound 
over © new-fallen ſnow, nor leave a track 
behind; her face a little inclined to the 
| oval, her eyes were of the darkeſt hazle, her 
noſe ſmall and aquiline, her teeth white 
and even, her cheek, in which the lily and 
roſe - were ' moſt beautifully . blended, was 
"ſhaded by a profuſion of auburn hair; her 

round arms and taper fingers appeared to be 
homme * thoſe of nnd 1 — 


Such was the eg n Howard 


no handed into the carriage, with the moſt 
- - eager - 


f 
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eager curioſity to hear her ſtory... Luckily 
no more paſſengers preſented themſelves to 


prevent its gratification: as ſoon, therefore, 


as the vehicle had jumbled over the ſtones 
of Canterbury, his fair fellow-traveller, wait- 
ing not to be reminded of her Promiſe, 
thus addreſſed him :— 


« Who were the authors of my exiſtence 


I know not, or whether they yet live: the 


firſt ideas I can recolle& were thole of my. 
reſiding in a cottage with the woman that 
I believe nurſed me, who uſed fometimes to 
take me with her to a lady that lived in-a 
fine houſe, who careſſed me, and gave me 
ſweetmeats and toys. Of her I became 
ſo fond, that I was continually teazing my 
nurſe to take me to her. I have ſince thought 
that my early impetuoſity haſtened at that 
time my departure, as it has fince accele- 
rated my preſent fate; for I was ſoon after 
taken from her, and placed at a {ſchool in the 
country. I was then ſaid to be four years of 
one: my board. was paid for by a woman, 

| | who 
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who came regularly once a year for that 


purpoſe, juſt ſaw me, told me to obey my 
1 and be — | 


Thus my time paſſed on for three years: 
at this period my ſenſibility firſt began to 
ſhew itſelf, —when I found that I was left 
alone at the holidays, and all my young 
companions were ſent for to their homes to 
receive the careſſes of their parents, relations, 
and friends, while I appeared to be noticed 
by no one. This reflection, young as I was, 
ſwelled my heart to agony, and ſuffuſed my 
eyes with tears, which at tracted the notice 
of the governeſs of the ſchool: ſhe inquired 
the cauſe of my ſorrow. I replied, that I 
_ Eried becauſe I had no papa nor mamma like 
the other young ladies, to bring me toys, to 
praiſe me for working my ſampler, or to 
fetch me home at the hohdays, to take me 
to a place called the playhouſe, or to ſhew 


me the wax-work, and many other pretty 
things, that the Miſſes boaſted of having 


ſeen * they returned to ſchool; that I 
wiſhed 


we + F 
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wiſhed I had died and been buried in the 
church-yard inſtead of Miſs Mary Ballard, 
who had ſo many relations and friends to 
cry and be ſorry for her, while I had nobody 
to grieve for or to regret me. I hoped 
God Almighty would not be angry with me 
for wiſhing that I bad gone in her place, for 
then it would have been better for both, + 


My governeſs ſeemed much ftruck at my 
complaints, and with the manner in which the 
feelings arouſed by my ſituation had ena- 
bled me to expreſs them. She took me 
on her lap, ſoothed my little ſorrow, ſaid 1 
muſt not think my caſe particularly hard, 
though ſhe allowed it was not fo pleaſant as 
when my ſchool-fellows were with me; that 
ſhe would be my mamma, and always treat 
me kindly, while I was a good girl, and 
behaved properly; promiſed I ſhould go on 
a viſit with her on the morrow, where there 
were ſome young ladies of my own age. I 
felt grateful for her kindneſs ; and having 
kiſſed and thanked: her, dried my eyes with 
ab» 215 + my 
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my frock, and tripped away, with my little 
heart mugþ/lightened by . unburde ned 


itſelf * its . 


1 0 While 1 remained with this truly . 
woman ſhe kept her word, and always paid 


me as much attention as if I had entered her 


ſchool under more fortunate auſpices: the 
natural livelineſs of my temper returned, 
nurtured by her affection; but my mind 


ever retained the impreſſion that had been 


made upon it by my forſaken ſituation, 
Two years paſſed on as the former three had 
done. Eager to acquire knowledge, 1 
learned rapidly whatever was taught me: I 


particularly excelled in dancing, which occa- 
fioned the maſter to take me out often in 


? "+ 
SY 
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preference to the elder girls, when he meant 


to exhibit his own capability of teaching 


that ſcience. This occaſioned a jealouſy in 


thoſe who thought themſelves of ſuperior 


conſequence to the little Ellinor, that 
belonged to nobody. This was the title given 


me by a Miſs of thirteen, ſole heireſs of a 


grocer 


L130. --" 
grocer and common-councilman of London, 
who it was ſaid had married his-cook-maid; - 

This young lady blended in her appearance 

all the fat and vulgarity of her mother, 
with the avarice and low cunning. of her 
father; her temper was violent and over- 
bearing; affronting her equals, oppreſſing 
her inferiors, and meanly cringing to her 
ſuperiors. This conduct rendered her deſpi- 
ſed by each party; but as ſhe abounded in 
pocket money and ſweetmeats, ſhe was fome- 
times enabled to bribe over thoſe to her 
intereſt who were not ſo Finn Jugs 


„ was her averſion, for I would not 
receive her favours, or tamely ſubmit to her 
inſults, All that pride and irritable ſpirit 
that I fear is natural to me, broke forth at 

the inſolent behaviour and taunting re- 
proaches of Miſs. Cayenne, (for ſu: was this 
young lady named) and urged me on to 
recriminate upon my adverſary. I ſaid, to 
be ſure it muſt be confeſſed I was not ſo 
Wes it large 


— 
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large, fat, or vulgar; I had not a cook to 
my mother, nor a grocer to my father, but 
that I dare ſay I did belong to ſamebody, 
who would one day come and take the part 
of the little Ellinor, and make Miis Cayenne 
repent” her treatment of me. Childiſn 
vanity made me add, it is only ill- natured 
ſpite, Mits, becauſe Mr. Caper ſays I dance 
better than you.“ I ſhorld beg your par- 
don, Sir, for thus troubling you with the 
altercations of ſchool girls, but that it 1 
to a change i in my ſituation. | | 


as © 


« From this moment. war was declared 
between Miſs Cayenne and myſelf ; from 
words we ſometimes proceeded to blows — 
ſhe conſtantly endeavouring to oppreſs me, 
and I, to the utmoſt of my ability, repel- 
ling her inſults. Our frequent altercations 
created two parties in the ſchool; I had 
all on my fide who were proof againſt 
| bribery and corruption; with thoſe who 
poſſeſſed good hearts, my deſerted ſituation 
was a ftrong argument in my favour; my 

| cheerful 
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cheerful and obliging temper made me 4 
favourite, whilſt my opponent was * 

and minen x 


* About this _— my — as the | 
was called, arrived, when I was ſent for by 
her into the parlour, To her extreme ſur- 
priſe I thus addreſſed her: I beg, madam; 
that you will inform me to whom J belong, 
why I am always kept here, and the reafon 
I am never permitted to viſit my parents; IT 
entreat you to tell me who they are. If 
you will not communicate this intelligence, 
pray take me to that good lady who uſed to 
careſs and be fond of me before I was 
brought here, whom I remember to have 
dearly loved.“ When, burſting into a paſ- 
fion of tears, I added, ſurely every one 
will not deſert the little Ellinor, that Belange 
to nobody the only appellation denn on 
* in this place. *. 


„When aide at this „ Hirited * 


eee addreſs permitted her, ſhe 
— 
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_ - expreſſed to Mrs. Auſtin her ſurprife and 
anger at what ſhe termed my forward pert- 
' neſs; declared that ſhe could not ſuppoſe 
ſuch ideas would have entered the head of a 
chit, not yet eleven years old, had they 
not been put there to gratiſy an improper 
curioſity; but, to prevent that effectually, 
ſhe would at the ſame time, next year, 
remove me to a ſituation where I could not 
aſk impertinent queſtions; or, if I ſtill 
did, ſhe would take care they ſhould not be 
anſwered. This threat did not intimidate 
me; 1 perſiſted in childiſhly thinking 
that any change of ſituation from the pre- 
6 . e advantageous. ' 


| Y 00 My goyerneſs and guardian did not 
part on the beſt terms ; ſhe blaming Mrs. 
| Auſtin for giving me too much encourage 
+: ment, and allowing me too great liberties; 5 
the former declared that I enjoyed only the 
privilege of thinking; ſhe knew not how 
to prevent my doing fo, ſince the Almighty 
had beſtowed upon me * of diſcrimi- 


"nation. 
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nation. In conſequence of the inſorma · 
tion I had juſt received, that I was to remain 
with Mrs. Auſtin only another twelvemonth, 
I was determined to devote the whole of 
that period to improvement: books were 
my delight; from them I hoped to receive 
information; but how they were to be pro: 
cured was the queſtion. In this dilemma 
I thought of one of the houſemaids, who 
had ever ſhewn a fond partiality to me; to 
her I took an early opportunity of com · 
municating my wants and wiſhes ;—ſhe told 
me that her grandmother. was a very great 


reader; and that ſhe would ax her to lend 


me ſome books. I promiſed in return to 
purchaſe her a new ribhon out of my pocket 
money, and thus the 1 was ſoon 
ſtruck. 9 | 

Nanny faithfully fulfilled her 3 $ 
for ſhe privately coiveyed to me the entire 
library of the old lady, which conſiſted of The 


. 


Whole Duty of Man, Drelincourt on Death, 


and The Pilgrim's 3 Jo read theſe. 
nd n 
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celebrated works, for read theni I did, 1 
deprived” myſelt of ſleep, by waking at five 
o'clock in the morning. I was neither 
-amuled nor i nſtructed by the two former ; -- 
for how indeed could I comprehend them: 


but the latter afforded mie great pleaſure, as 


I-lopked: upon myſelf as the Hopeful, that 
was one day to conquer the Giant Deſpair. 


by 


3& 


07 © My conſtant enemy, Mifs Cayenne, one 
ill-fated morning ſurpriſed me in bed, in the 
very act of reading my favourite John Bun- 


yan; and ſlew on the wings of rancour to 
give evidence againſt me to Mrs. Auſtin 


who ſending for me immediately, demanded 
whether it was a fact, that I purſued 
my ſtudies" at ſuch unſeaſonable and im - 
proper hours? what books they were, and 
in what manner I had procured them? Un- 
conſcious” of having done wrong, I boldly 
avowed the-truth of tHE accuſation, at the 
fame time I produced my whole library.— 
She could not reprels a ſinile, as ſhe read 
their miles, obſerved that I was an uncom- 
b>igidolg : mon 
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mon character, and if I really loved reading; 
to prevent in future my deſcending to dus 
plicity to gratify ſo laudable an inclination, 
- ſhe would herſelf furniſh me with books, and 
direct my ſtudies into a propet channel. 
This unexpected kindneſs threw my ſpirits 
into a delirium of joy, I flung my arms 
about her neck, and almoſt ſmot hered het 
with kiſſes to convince her of my gratitude, 


calling her my only mamma, my beſt friend. 


1 * 
33 


« My governeſs kept her word; and by 
her permiſſion I read Goldſmith's hiſtory of 
England, the Theatre of Education, Mrs. 
Chapone's Letters, Dr. Gregory's Advice + 
to his daughters. Like Rouſſeau, I de- 
voured books, and having a very. retentive 
memory, I made all that I read my own.— 
In this, to me pleaſant employment, the 
allotted year ſeemed to fly, and finiſhed juſt 
as I bezan to comprehend the folly of wiſh- 
ing to quit my preſent ſituation. *My mind 
expanded beyond my years, its energies were 
called into action ſooner than girls of a a2 
fiaular 


- - fimilar age, by my appearing to have no one 
to lean on for ſupport. When obliged to 
act and think for ourſelves, we make 
efforts, that, with happier proſpects, we 
ſhould ſhrink from, nor believe that we are 
capable of undertaking, till the mind is pro- 
pelled to exertion by adventitious circum- 
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CHAP. 111. 


ö 
| 
| F Ar the appointed time my- guardian | 
arrived in a poſt chaiſe, and after diſcharging _ 
, all the demands of Mrs. Auſtin, (tor I ſhould 
4 have before obſerved, that ſhe provided 
Fi every thing for me, that I was always de- 
| cently dreſſed), ſhe gave directions for pack- 
, ing up my clothes, and I was ſummoned to 
| attend her. Idared not diſobey; when, after | 
| having taken an affectionate farewel of my | 
| kind governeſs and my young companions, 
who were all in tears at my abrupt depar- 
ture, I followed my abſolute tyrant in ſilence 
to the chaiſe, and we commenced our jour- 
ney. 


rn * „ 
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There was a ſomething in this woman's 


manner and treatment of me, ſo truly cold 
and repreſſive, that notwithſtanding ſhe ap- 


peared to be the only being from whom I 


derived my ſupport, and though my heart 
was ever ready to overflow with gratitude, for 
the ſmalleſt attention” from any indifferent 
- perſon, I never could fee/ the leaſt affection 
for her. I ſuppoſe ſhe was between forty 


and fifty years of age, with no preten- 
ſions to beauty, and a molt auſtere coun- 


tenance, that repelled all advances to friend- 
ſhip, love, or confidence. Rigid by nature, 
ſhe appeared to be incruſted in a coat of 
reſerve, that the moſt powerful claims on 
her ſenſibility could anot, for a ſingle mo- 
ment induce her to throw off. 


«© With this agreeable travelling compa- 
nion, the only language I uſed, as we drove 
on rapidly, was fighs and tears; on perceiv- 
ing which, ſhe, in a * and taunting 
manner, thus addreſſed me. 


a x : | I 
bk. «Why 
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Why all this aſſumed ſorrow at quit · 


| ting a houſe and its inmates, who, if they 


had any claims upon your affections, you 
ſurely, a year ſince, would not have re- 
queſted to leave? You then defired to da 


ſo; your prayer has been granted; of what 


have you to complain? If the ſituation” to 
which you are now going is ſtill leſs to 
your taſte, you muſt ſuffer it, as a proper 
puniſhment for your childiſh folly and im- 
patient curioſity, that has compelled thoſe, 
to whom you were indebted for the means 
of exiſtence, to check propenſities that can 


never benefit yourſelf, and may beuproduc- 


tive of very diſagreeable conſequences, to 
thoſe friends on whom alone you depend. 1 
ſhould not ſpeak thus explicity to a girl of 
your age, had not your late governeſs in- 


formed me that you were a great reader, 


a reaſoner,—a female philoſopher in the egg- 
ſhell; ſuch a forward plant will, I doubt 

not, underſtand me, and act according to 
nh great talents with which you are _ to 
be wg * Nature.“ 


C2 5 On 


3 
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On obſerving that I was going to reply 
to this ironical ſpeech, ſhe ſtopped me, by 
ſaying that ſhe declined all altercation ; what 
ſhe expected from me was implicit obedience 
to her will, and deſired to have no more 
converſation on the ſubject, as ſhe was de- 
cidedly determined to anſwer no queſtions, 
nor enter into any explanation whatevefr.— 
Perceiving the cruelty of her nature, by her 
unjuſt reproaches, for my only having wiſhed 
to be made acquainted with the authors of 
my being, my ſpirit roſe againſt her injuſ- 
tice ; pride dried my eyes, and determined 

me nevegto complain more to this unfeeling 
guardian, but to. patiently acquieſce in the 
determination of heremployers,—truſting my 
cauſe to that juſt God, from whom I had 

been taught, by my good governeſs, to hope 
protection and ſupport. | 


« In conſequence of this ſolution, we 
journeyed on in almoſt perfect ſilence. At 
the end of the ſecond day, I was charmed 


and aſtoniſhed at the e of the ocean ;— 
2 this 
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this was, to me, a new and woſt ſublime 
object, having never before ſeen any body 
of water of a larger circumference than the 
duck pond in Mrs. Auſtin's garden. Ships, 
which I now beheld for the firſt time, were 
another cauſe of wonder and admiration : 1 
enquired of my companion, how they were 
conducted through that vaſt ſea, on which 
they appeared to float ſo ſecurely. She re- 
plied, it would be uſeleſs for me to know, 
if ſhe was learned enough to inform me; 
that it was ſufficient for me to underſtand, 
that one of thoſe veſſels would convey me, 
ſhe hoped, in ſafety to France, where I was 
now going, in all human probability, to re- 
ſide for the remainder of my 8 g 


Mi 


« Shocksd-aid'tinifed 42-4 proſpect 
of being once more left, ſurrounded by 
ſtrangers, my ſpirit gave way: I knelt, I 
wept, and entreated her, who appeared to 
be the arbitre of my fable, that ſhe would 
inform me, who were my parents—or if 
they yet for ſurely, I exclaimed, they - 
a OE 
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would not puniſh their child, by banich 
ment from them for ever, who was innocent 
of having offended. I ſolicited her, that 
ſhe would not tear me from all I knew, and 
who did love me, to leave me in a ſtrange 
land, with thoſe who could have no induce- 
ment to do {o. 


She · replied, with the moſt cold and cut- 
ting indifference, that my fate was inevita- 


| bly Hxed; that it was not in her power to 
change it had ſhe the inclination ; that if I 
really poſſeſſed that ſuperlative underſtand- 
ing above my years, that had been imputed 
to me, by the partial fondneſs of my late 
governeſs, I ſhould beſt prove the fact, by 


being contented with the ſituation in which 


my friends meant to place me; inſtead of, 

by ſpeculative reaſonings on the whys, and 
the wherefores, render my future exiſtence 

miſerable, which a quiet ee would 
. at r EH Wh 
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Finding all my efforts fruitleſs, to move 
this woman's apathy, I prepared to take her 
advice, and make a merit of dire neceſſity : 


With thoſe ideas I followed her into the 
packet, which, in a few hours, landed us 


fafe at Calais; but as I had been, almoſt 

the whole time, dying with ſea-ſicknels, I 
was ſcarcely ſenſible, when carried on ſhore 
to Deflein's hotel, and put to bed. After 
a few hours ſleep, I awoke much recovered; 

when, having taken ſome refreſhment, .my 
guardian informed me, ſhe only waited to 
take me to a convent, the intended place of 
my future refidence. My ſoul ſhuddered 
at the hated name; but I determined no 
more to complain, therefore ſaid, LI 
her pleaſure. 


Hut when the, black ad high ts. 
frowning turrets, and maſſy gates, appeared 
in view—when the laſt creaked on their 
hinges to receive us, and heavily cloſed on 
our entrance—ſhocked at the death-like 
Kullneſs, and ſombre appearance, that ever 
F200 2 OY | prevails 
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prevails in thoſe living tombs, my aſſumed 


courage forſook me, and the effort J had 


made to repreſs my feelings, occaſioned me 
to faint in the arms of the abbeſs, as ſhe 
entered the parlour to meet us. How long 
J was deprived of ſenſe, I know not; for 
when reſtored to life and a recolle&ion of 
my forlorn condition, by the attentions of 
the ſiſterhood, I found my companion was 


gone, who gladly availed herſelf of my 


deprivat ion of reaſon to leave me, to avoid 
wy further i importunities. 


1 Was immediately put to bed, where 
I was confined ſeveral days by a fever, the 
conſequence of the mental and bodily fa- 
tigue 1 had experienced. Youth, and the 
kindneſs of the good ſiſters, reſtored me to 
health, and to ſome degree of compoſure : 
as ſoon as I was able to leave my chamber, 


I was introduced to the other boarders, who 


were numerous} and of different nations. 
In their ſociety, my natural vifacity re- 
. turned ; mine was not the age to dwell . 


* 
4 
- 
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on the miſeries attendant upon b na- 


ture. . 


« T am fearful, Sir, even your politenels, 
great as I have experienced it to be, will 
hardly bear you through this unintereſting 
account of the little Ellinor, even from her 


girliſh days.” | 
Howard aſſured her, that her artleſs and 


well-told tale, had awakened all the finer. 


feelings of his ſoul, and made an intereſt in 
his heart for the lovely reciter, time would 
never have the power to eraſe: he entreated 
that ſne would continue her narrative, ſay- 


| ing, that he could liſten to her charming 5 


accents, 
a oc ton till noon, ” | 


« From noon till de yy eve, -a ſummer's day.“ 

The coach now arrived at Rocheſter, and 
the waiter inſormed them that dinner was 
juſt ready to be ſerved, - We will now leave 


the fair Z/tinor, and the enraptured Howard. 


to partakt of it, and finiſh this chapter- 


* * 


es CHAP, 
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CHAP, Iv. 


* 


Artes our travellers had made a baſty 


dinner, at which Howard had ſwallowed 


larger potations of love, than wine; and 


made a more delicious repaſt on the glances 
that fell from the bright eyes of Ellinor, 


chan on the tough fowls, rancid bacon, and 


yellow greens, that furniſhed their repaſt, 
they re-took their places in the coach, 
where, at the earneſt requeſt of her com- 
panion, our heroine proceeded vith her 
ay 5 366 3: i936 $43 ates 


=_— « There 3 is den an e — in the 
e of life led in a convent, that the 
journal of a ſingle day will ſerve for a year. 

| The 
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The firſt thing in the morning is to been 
prayers; then we breakfaſt; afterwards go 
to the ſchool-room till noon, when we are 
indulged with a walk in the garden ; after 
dinner renew our ſtudies, and finiſh the day 


as we began it, by going to chapel. 


« In this dull routine, with little or no va- 
riation, rolls on our time; not that you are to 
ſuppoſe, that within theſe ſacred repoſito- 
ries of the living dead, © meek eyed peace, 
cheerful religion, and all the charities in- 
habit; no—in convents, the black fiends 
that infeſt the world have equal dominion ; 
envy, malice, and uncharitableneſs, dwell 
in their hearts, and guide their actions. 
They carry with them into the haunts of 
religion, thoſe baleful paſſions ; to which is 

ſuperadded hypocriſy : nor can this raiſe our 
wonder; very few ever took the vows vo- 
luntarilyz ſome are compelled- by dire ne- 
ceſſity to become nuns, and quit a world, 
whoſe vanities they ſtill figh after: others, 
" the cruelty of parents, are torn from all 
| E 6 the 
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the joys of ſociety, to enrich the elder 
branches of their family, and enable them, 


by their ſacrifice, to enjoy pleaſures, from 


which they are for ever. precluded. If Dr. 
Johnſon's affertion is true, that * envy is 


_ a paſſion implanted in the human breaſt,” 
a convent is moſt certainly the place to call 


it into action. 


« Excuſe, Sir, this digreſſion, for my ut- 
ter abhorrence of thoſe ſeminaries of ſeclu- 


ſion, fuperſtition, and perſecution, led me 
to make it. My heart, naturally ſuſcepti- 
ble of friendſhip, ever ſeeking its counter- 
part, ſoon found itſelf warmly impelled to- 


wards a very charming girl, a penſioner, _ 
ſome few years older than myſelf. She was 


of an ancient and honorable family in the 


kingdom of Ireland ; ſor ſhe uſed to tell 
me that her progenitors were kings ; her fa- 
ther was a Sir Dennis O' Neil. She attached 


herſelf to me from my firſt arrival, and was 
my choſen confidante : in her friendly boſom 


& * all — 2 received 
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the moſt affectionate commiſeration. Time 
imperceptibly wore away, in her ſociety :— 
ſhe frequently viſited ſeveral Engliſh fami- - 


lies in the town, friends of her parents.— 
She wiſhed much to have taken me with 


her; but this was peremptorily refuſed by 
the Lady Abbeſs : who ſaid her orders were 
poſitive, that I ſhould not paſs the gates : 
entreaties would have been derogatory to 


my feelings; I therefore never condeſcended 


to make them. 


My higheſt gratification in this ſeclu- 


ſion, aroſe from the well-choſen books, both 


Engliſh and French, that I was enabled to 
read, through the friendſhip. of my young 
chere amie, as ſhe was amply ſupplied from 


the libraries Gf thoſe ſhe viſited. We ſtu- 


died and commented on them together: 
her natural underſtanding was good; and, 


having ſeen ſomething of the cuſtoms of the 


world, before ſhe entered the Convent, I 


was much indebted to her remarks and in- 


nn for the edifcation I received from F 
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reading. I had now been three years in this 
ſeminary : Miſs O' Neil was to leave it in 
another twelvemonth, her education being 
completed. I looked forward to that time 
with the moſt pungent ſorrow, convinced 
that all my r would ceaſe when I 
loſt her ſociety. ; 


71 bad not heard from, nor ſeen my 
guardian, ſince ſhe ſo cruelly left me in a 
fainting fit. I one day ventured to enquire 
of the Lady Abbeſs, if ſhe knew how long 
I was to remain in the Convent? Her an- 
ſwer transfixed, indeed almoſt annihilated 
me: It is the wiſh and intention of your 
friends, that you ſhould take the vei/; and, 
as I am informed that you are an orphan, 
only maintained on charity, what,' my dear 
child, can you do better than dedicate your- 
ſelf to your God, and, in the affectionate 
boſom of our ſociety, partake of that peace 
the world cannot give? where you will-find 
nothing but temptation, fin arid ſorrow, for 


« * eee female.” 


„ When 
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« When my aſtoniſhment, at hearing 
what I was ſo unprepared for, permitted me 
the power of ſpeech, I replied, that I felt 
no call to a religious ſecluſion, and an in- 
ſuperable bar to it was my faith; I was a 
Proteſtant from. principle ; therefore I would 
not change my religion ; nor ſhould either 
force or entreaties prevail upon me to act 
againſt the dictates of my conſcience ; that, 
as a Britiſh ſubje&, the laws of France had 
no power to enforce my obedience ; I knew 
the worſt conſequences that could ariſe from 
my refuſal, were the being deſerted by my 
preſent ſupporters, and obliged to maintain 
myſelf; the talents I had cultivated, ſince 
I had been in her houſe, I flattered myſelf 
would render me capable of doing ſo; and 
the very great pleaſure I ſhould receive from 
being enabled to obtain a ſubſiſtence by 
my own efforts, would be an ample com- 
penſation for the moſt laborious,” mental, or 
even aur bot. N i 


* * She 
« *. by ne 
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* She heard me with the greateſt ang 
Froid, ſaying, © Go, go, my poor child; you 
may ſave yourſelf the trouble of avowing 
what you will not do, till called upon to act, 
by thoſe who have a right to diſpoſe of you. 
1 have but to obſerve, that your deſignation 
is fixed ; oppoſition is uſeleſs; you may vex 
your friends, but can make no change in 
your ſituation. I 'adviſe you, as a proof of 
your ſuperiour underſtanding, to ſubmit with 
a good grace to a fate that is inevitable.'— 
She then left me, and I flew to unboſom 
myſelf of this unlooked-for misfortune, to 
Clara O' Neil; ſhe mingled her tears with 
mine, and wiſhed molt ardently, that when 
ſhe returned ſhe Sie take me with her to 
dear little Ireland, and offer me an aſylum 
with her family, from my oppreſſors; ſaid, 
that ſhe had a preſentiment that we ſhould 
yet paſs many happy days together; encou- 
raged me in firmly pexſevering to refuſe tak - 
ing the veil; aſſuring me, that in a Con- 
vent, where there were ſo many Engliſh 
penſioners, and to whom conſtantly reſorted 
; | = 
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ſo many viſitors of that nation, it would be 
impoſſible to force me into ſuch a meaſure; 


nor indeed was it probable that they intended 


compulſion, but only meant to intimidate 
me into a compliance. f 
: 
« This advice I reſolved implicitly to 
follow, and make them yield to. my deter- 

mined reſolution. The ice being broke, 

the Abbeſs ſent her Father Confeſſor to com- 
mune with me; but I would never allow 
myſelf to liſten to his exhortations on the 
ſubject, ſhunning controverly, by conſtantly 
aſſuring him, that I was determined to ad- 
here ſtrictly to the Proteſtant religion, and 


never voluntarily ſeclude myſelf from a world 


that I felt a much more fervent call to enter, 
than to quit. In this manner paſſed another 


year ; they conſtantly. urging me to become 


a bonne Catholique,and 1 wy rejecting all 
their hs 19 N 


. 


% 


« At this period my beloved friend let | 
the Convent to return to her — y 


When 


_— 
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| ed has . 
ſeemed to be ſevered from all that loved, or 
cared about me. Oh! what an atom in 
the creation did I then think myſelf! how 
heavily now paſſed my melancholy hours 
Convinced that idleneſs was the "nurſe of 
ſorrow, my exertions to improve my mental 
Powers were unremitted, having ever in 
view, that the time muſt arrive, when it 
would be neceflary to call forth my talents 
for my ſupport. Four years bad now elap - 
ſed, when one morning I was ſummoned to 
the grate ; I was ſurpriſed for the firſt time 
ſince my reſfidence*in the Convent, with a 
viſit from my guardian; to my expreſſions 
of civility and enquiries after her health, 
ſhe returned a cold inclination of her head, 
but eyed me with a moſt ſcrutinizing curi- 
oſity. She ſeemed ſtruck at my appearance, 
for I was conſiderably grown, andthe hardly 
recognized in Mademoiſelle Harcourt, the 
little Ellinor that ſhe left in the ſame ſpot, 
1 
af reinorſe. 2 10 1 
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« Rut, to convince me that her character 
was not changed, ſhe entered abraptly-on 
her miſſion, demanding to be informed from 
myſelf, if the aſſurances of the Lady Ab- 
beſs were true, that I had poſitively refuſed. 
to take the veil. I confirmed what ſhe had 
been told, avowing that I felt the moſt in- 
vincible repugnance to a monaſtery ; I was 
unconſcious of any call to the vocation, 
which could be the only motive for a life of 
religious ſecluſion. To me it appeared the 
height of impiety, to offer up the bedy 
to God, when the heart and ſoul were ſigh · 
ing for the world: that, feeling this ſenti- 
ment ſo ſtrongly, I could not conſent to 
offend my maker, „ to him lack 
an improper ſacrifice, * 


5.8 She ſneeringly congratulated me upon 
my improvement in declamation; aſſured 
me, that I ſhould repent my temerity ; that 
ſhe was only an agent in my concerns; that 
thoſe for whom ſhe acted were determined 
to ſupport me no longer, unleſs I took the 

VOWS, 


nnn. 
vows. In that caſe there would be a hand- 
ſome preſent made to the Convent; that 1 
mould have another year allowed me to de- 
termine ; at the expiration of which time 
I muſt make my election, which would be 
deciſive of iny future fate. If I then ſtub- 
boraly perſiſted to oppoſe thoſe who had a 
right to expect my obedience, I ſhould be 
abandoned to my fate, and muſt in future 
provide for my own ſupport. 


* Throwing myſelf at the feet of this 
inexorable woman, I waſhed them with a 
flood of tears, as I exclaimed, © Oh! take 

me to thoſe, to whom you ſay I owe duty; 
only let me behol be once acknowledged 
and embraced by the authors of my exiſt- 
ence, and they ſhall diſpoſe of their unfor- 
tunate child as they pleaſe. Let them aſ- 
ſure me, that the burying myſelf in the 
everlaſting gloom of this hated place, will 
take a ſingle pain from, or add one pleaſure 
to, their hearts, I will comply without a mur- 


mur.“ 


« Nou 
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« You have promiſed obedience, upon 
terms impoſſible to be granted; you have 
heard my meſſage: it is not in my power 
to ſoften or alter it. If, blind to your own 
intereſt, and- deluded by falſe hopes, you 
perſiſt in your preſent determination, you 
will hear from me at the time I have ap- 
pointed. She then left me abruptly, not- 
withſtanding every effort I made to detain 
her, or work upon her feelings, | 


CHAP. . 


4 _ » BEL1NOR. 


CHAP.V. 


dl add dd 


I WILL not tax your patience longer 
than neceſſary, with recounting the various 
perſecutions I endured from the Lady Ab- 
beſs, her Confeſſor, and the pious ſiſters.— 
'The neceſſity of my becoming a member of 
their community, was ſometimes enforced 
with threats; at others I was aſſailed by 
- blandiſhments ; but I was proof againſt all 
their devices, declining religious diſputation, 
in'which they endeavoured to entangle me 
for I knew my powers were not equal to 
_ contend with ſuch ſubtle reaſoners; I there- 
fore uniformly gave a poſitive negative.— 
Thus diſagreeably ſituated, I paſſed the al- 
| lot 8 
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lotted period for my reſidence in the Convent, 
which elapſed about a fortnight ſince. 


« At this time I received a letter without 
date or ſignature, informing me, that as my 
friends had been acquainted by the Lady 
Abbeſs, that I ſtill oppoſed my own intereſt, 
and their inclinations, they had ordered my 
penſion to be paid up to that time; that a 
merchant of Calais would take me to his houſe, 
and preſent me with fifty guineas, the /a/f ſum 
J muſt ever expect to receive from them. — 
He would ſee me on board the packet, and 
inform me in what manner I was to conduct 
myſelf to get to London; that he was to 
furniſh me with a direction to a gentleman 
in that capital, at whoſe houſe I was ex- 
pected, and where I ſhould be received as 
a companion to his daughter, and treated 
well, if my conduct did not forfeit the cha- 
racter that had been given me: that, if I 
endeavoured to deyelope the myſteries by 
which I was environed, it would till further 
exaſperate my friends againſt me, more than 

i 4 3 
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my late conduct had done; adviſed me to 
act warily, as there would be ſpies upon all 
my actions; it was now in my own power 
to be the carver of my future fortune. I 
was ſuppoſed by the family, with whom I 
was going to reſide, to be the orphan of an 
officer of ſome rank, who, with my mother 
that had accompanied him, died in America. 
For my own fake, I ſhould perceive the ne- 
ceſſity of adopting this deception, as it 
would be much more to my advantage, to 
have it ſuppoſed that my, parents were dead, 
than that they yet exiſted, and I not ac. 
| knowledged by them. To the truth of this 

remark my heart aſſented. 


Ir deteſted the 1 of falſe- 
hood, convinced that, to ſupport one un- 
truth, twenty muſt be told; but hard ne- 
ceſſity compelled my conſent to act with 
duplicity. I was ſoon viſited by the mer- 
chant, who having ſettled all money con- 
cerns with the Lady Abbeſs, took me with 
him, after my having been a penſioner, in 

* | N the * 
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the convent five years, the gates of which 
I had never paſſed in all that time. The 
young ladies, my companions, took an af- 
fectionate leave of me: the ſuperior and 
ſiſterhood, a cooly civil one. In the joy of 
a releaſe from perſecution, and once more 
being permitted to breathe the air of free- 
dom, I felt my ſpirits exhilirated ; buoyant 
hope, at the proſpect of mixing with that 
world I fo eagerly deſired to ſee, made me 
forget, for a time, the deſertion of thoſe who 
had hitherto ſupported me; and with the 
vivacity natural to my age, I ſuppoſed any 
ſituation muſt be charming, compared with 
the dull uniformity and ſtupid monotony, in 
which I bad dozed away the latter years of 
my life. This ebullition of joy laſted but 
a few days, which I paſſed in the merchant's 
family, he ſoon conſigned me, like a bale 
of goods, to the captain of a packet, who, 
on his part, undertook, on our arrival at 
Dover, to take me a place in the ſtage for 
London. 


VOL. 1 D ce It 
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It was now, when toſſing on the trou- 
bled ocean, as J viewed its foaming waves 
breaking againſt the ſides of the veſſel, that 
my prophetic mind repreſented it to me as 
an emblem of the ſtorms of fortune that 
would daſh over, perhaps overwhelm, the 
unfortunate Ellinor. Of this ſombre idea 
J have not been able to diveſt myſelf ; and 
when I took my place in the carriage, and had 
turned from all I knew in the world, to meet 
thoſe I never have ſeen, to introduce myſelf 
to ſtrangers, who might treat me with neg- 
le& and inſult, all my aſſumed courage for- 
ſook me; my agitated ſpirits relieved them- 


ſelves by thole tears which claimed your pity, 
b 


« Then it was, when from you, a ſtranger, 


I heard the ſoft voice of commiſeration and 


friendſhip; it called forth my ſenſibility, and 
clatmed my gratitude. You requeſted to 
hear my ſtory: I have ſimply recounted it, 
and thank you for your patient attention to 
what mult be unintereſting to all but the 
unfortunate reciter. You will perceive that 
wy ſituation cannot be changed; it has been 
procured 
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procured for me by thoſe who claim my obe- 
dience, and J will exert myſelf to the utmoſt 
to gain the approbation of my patrons, by 
calling forth thoſe few talents I have had 
an opportunity of cultivating.” 


Howard repeatedly thanked her for the 
confidence ſhe had honoured him with; it 
ſhould in his breaſt be held as a ſacred depo- 
ſit; and ſolicited her to add one more obli- 
cation to thoſe ſhe had already conferred, 
by informing him of the name of the gen- 
tleman in whoſe family ſhe was going to be 
an inmate, as he could not endure the idea 
of their acquaintance ceaſing with the pre. 
ſent hour. Ellinor replied to this requeſt, 
that to reward his ſoothing commiſeration 
for an unfortunate woman, ſhe had related 
her tale; that now, when the deed was ir- 
' retrievable, ſhe ſaw, for the firſt time, that 
it was very imprudent ; therefore it would be 
ſurely adding to the folly ſhe had already 
committed, if ſhe mentioned the place of 
her future refidence. Howard ſaid every 


5 2 thing 
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* a man of honour and teeling could, 
to _re-aſſure, and to convince her, that he 
was incapable of taking any improper ad- 
vantage of the ſituation that ſhe had done 
him the honour to make him acquainted 
with. On his re-urging his ſuit, ſhe re- 
plied : * Mr. Howard, I will truſt to your 
aſſeverations of ſecrecy. It is to a Sir James 
Lavington, who reſides in Groſvenor-ſtreet, 
that has an only daughter, with whom I am 
going to live as a companion.“ 


He ſaid, he had heard a very good cha- 
racter of Sir James, but did not viſit him; 
but he had an acquaintance, that was one of 
thoſe men who knew every body, and was 
let in every where; to him he ſhould apply 
for an introduction; in the mean time in- 
treated ſhe would allow him the honour of ſee- 
ing her ſafe to her deſtined. reſidence. A 
ſtranger as ſhe was to London, ſhe gratefully 

accepted his offer. There they ſoon arrived; 
and after having ſeen her baggage ſafely depo- 
ſited in a hackney coach, he handed her in, and 

ordered 
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dered it to Groſvenor - ſtreet. — Howard 
thought the foundered hackneys flew with 
their fair charge, when he found himſelf at 
the door of Sir James Lavington; he or- 
dered the coachman not to knock till he 
had let him out when, bidding Ellinor a 
tender adieu, he wiſhed her all the happi- 
neſs he was convinced ſhe deſerved, reſpect- 
fully kiſſing her hand, on which, as he 
quitted it, he breathed a ſoft figh;—the 
ſtep being let down, he was out of fight in 
a moment. | 
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CHAP. VI. 


— 


Having left Ellinor in ſafety, we will 
accompany Howard to Cavendiſh ſquare,— 
where, after ſeeing the door cloſe on her, who 
was now all the- world to him, he bent his 
ſteps : his heart was left with his fair com- 
panion in Groſvenor-ſtreet ; how he ſhould 
get introduced to the family of Sir James 
Lavington, employed his thoughts. The 
honourable Edward Campley was the perſon 
on whom he depended, and that he alluded 
to, when he told Ellinor that he flattered 
- himſelf with the happineſs of ſeeing her 
again. Theſe gentlemen were nearly of an 
age, — had been ſchool-fellows at Eton,— 
chums at college, and {till kept up their ac- 
quaintance ; but that friend{hip and mu- 

78 tual 
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mutual confidence, that ariſes from a ſimila- 
rity of diſpoſitions and purſuits, could not 
exiſt between two perſons whoſe ideas were 
ſo diametricatly oppoſite, as to the principles 
by which the actions of mankind are govern- 
ed: Campley aſſerting, that ef ſhould ever 
be the firſt conſideration with a wile man; 
that all our actions, as their ultimate end 
and aim, ſhould become ſubſervient to that 
prevailing principle of our nature. Hows 
ard, feeling univerſal philanthrophy, never 
thinking of his own pleaſures or gratifica- 
tions, while he could contribute to the hap- 
pineſs of others; as his heart was open to 
all the charities, ſo was his purſe to relieve 


the wants of the ſons and daughters of af- 
fliction. 


As the beſt characters are the moſt liable 
to be deceived by the artful and deſigning, 
for the heart that knows no guile, fears it 
not; he has ever been the dupe of ſpecious 
tales, that have called forth his ſenſibility, 
hurt his fortune, and injured his character 
54 with 
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with the more prudent and wary ; by re- 
leaſing from priſons men without honour, 
and women without virtue, who impoſed 
upon his eaſy nature by falſe repreſentations, 
thus robbing the rue objects of charity, of 
what ſhould have been beſtowed on them. 


The real child of forrow, whoſe misfor- 

tunes ariſe from unavoidable circumſtances, 
is ever unobtruſive, retiring, modeſt, hiding 
from human ken the cares by which he is 
environed ; but if a complaint is murmured, 
a figh eſcapes the care-worn boſom of the 
- mourner, it is % in the clamourous de- 
mands of the bo/d beggar, whoſe vice and 
extravagance have brought him to want, be- 
ing too proud to allow himſelf to be ſo,—he 
compounds between his neceſſity and his 

feelings, by condeſcending to borrow, tho 

conſcious, at the time, that he has neither 
means nor inclination to repay. Thus by 
following an ignus fatuns, that has ever de- 
ceived him, one of the beſt. hearts in the 


world has been miſled, and his patrimony 
waſted, 


SS © # 


waſted, by aſſiſting ambitious . extrava- 
gance, while he flattered dime Rc 200 


ſupporting indigent merit, 
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Mr. 3 loſt bis parents at an 
early age, before he had ſufficient diſeretion 
to guide himſelf. With a ſuſceptible heart, 
a warm imagination, and a fund of good 
nature, as ſoon as he was emancipated from 
College, he entered with ſpirit into the va- 
rious pleaſures of this great emporium of 
folly, the metropolis, in whoſe giddy whirl 
ſo many worthy men have ſunk. to riſe np. 
more. How he conducted himſelf has been 
already ſhewn.—His father was a younger 
brother, whoſe fortune, added to his mo- 
ther's, was, at their death, about fifteen 
thouſand pounds; of that ſum he became 
poſſeſſed at twenty one: he was, when be 
firſt ſaw our heroine, verging towards thirty ; 
he had often been on the point of marriage, 
but now found his former attachments © were 
only jeſts, —he never loved before. 
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not would he ever ſee him again. 
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He had great expectations from his uncle, 


Who was his father's elder brother, a hale 


batchelor of near ſeventy, at whoſe death 


the family eſtate muſt devolve to him. This 


gentleman proteſted, that he would bequeath 
all his large funded property, to raiſe churches 
and endow hoſpitals,” if his nephw did not 
turn from the evil of his ways, and ceaſe to 
beſtow his money upon fools and knaves, who 


only laughed at his eaſy credulity. 


' He had for ſome time paſt been teaſing 
Howard to look out for a wife with a large for- 
tune, that it might ſupply the deficiencies his 
miſplaced generoſity had occaſioned in his 
own; vowing that he would ſooner forgive 
him, for laviſhing money on his own pleaſures, 
than for de voting it to the gratification of his 
acquaintance: that he was unalterably deter- 
mined, if his nephew married ſome pretty 
ſentimental beggar, which, with his roman- 
tic notions, was very likely to happen, he 
ſhould not have à ſhilling of his property, 


Although 
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Although he loved his nephew better than 
any thing in this world, except his money, and 
his own opinions, there was little doubt but 
he would keep his word, ſhould he ever pre- 
ſume to chule a wife without is approbation. 


At the period this hiſtory commences, 
a merchant, who was eſteemed a good 
man, on the other fide Temple Bar, had 
induced the elder Mr. Howard to lend 
him a large ſum of money, juſt, as it was 
+ afterwards proved, that he was on the eve of 
bankruptcy: with this ſum, added to the 
property of many others, he had eſcaped to 
France, whither he had ſent his nephew in 
purſuit of him, to try if he could be pre- 
vailed upon to refund any part of the pro- 
perty; but he was not to be found after 
the moſt diligent ſearch, and was faid, with | 
all his diſhoneſt gleanings, to have embarked 
for the ſelf-emancipated Colonies. . Howard 
was returning to his uncle with this unwel- 
come intelligence, when chance conducted 
him to the coach deſtined to convey the 
fair Ellinor, and his hitherto untouched 
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heart allowed itſelf to be bound in her alen 
* | 3 | 


The e the beauty, innocence, 
and affecting ſtory of his lovely companion, 
made on ſo ſuſceptible a heart as we have 
deſcribed Howard to poſſeſs, muſt be ob- 
vious. Had he been maſter of fifty thou- 
fand pounds, he would at once have laid 
that and himſelf at her feet; but when re- 
flection told him, he could not offer her mar- 
riage in his preſent deranged circumſtances, 
it was then he regretted the improvident 
thoughtleſſneſs, that had ſquandered ſums 
on the unworthy, without being eſſentially 
ſerviceable to them, that, had he now poſ- 
ſeſſed, would have enabled him to preſent 
Jay 1. 1 to the woman of his choice. 


He was edc that his uncle would 
never give his conſent to ſuch an alliance; 
pride and avarice, were two powerful oppo- 
nents, that would effectually prevent his 
yielcing, the the heir of his poſſeſſions 

2 8 ſhould 
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ſhould marry a girl, not only deſtitute of 
fortune, but of dubious birth and connec - 
tions. Self love prevented Howad from 
ſuppoſing that any obſtacle to their union 
would proceed from the lady; but in the 
pleaſing labyrinths of this new paſſion, he 
forgot that he was rather what the world 
calls a plain man, bordering upon thirty, 
with a broken fortune; that the goddeſs of 
his idolatry, was ſeventeen, ſenſible as Mi- 
nerva, beautiful as Venus, and graceful as 
Juno, who might at ſome future period be 
acknowledged by parents, that would add 
riches and conſequence, to thoſe gifts with 
which by Nature ſhe had been ſo liberally 
endowed. © 


But there were a thouſand good and ge- 
nerous actions of Howard that preponde- 
rated in the ſcale, againft the want of youth 
and beauty, which are of much lefs conſe- 
quence to add to matrimonial happineſs, 
than the younger part of our readers may 
ſuppoſe. Neither of theſe faſcinating qua- 
, lities 
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lities contribute one 7072 to connubial feli- 
Hcity, after the honey moon. N 


Various ideas had paſſed rapidly in his 
imagination, while he waited the return of 
his uncle, who had dined abroad, and whoſe 
abſence he did not regret, being convinced 
the intelligence he had to communicate, 
that the recovery of his money was a forlorn 
hope, would add poignancy to the natural aci- 

dity of his temper; and the experience of 

former times aſſured him, that the unfortu- 
nate bearer of bad tidings, would have no 
ſmall portion of ill humour to encounter. 


Determined at all events to viſit Sir James 
Lavington, that he might not only be occa- 
ſionally gratified by the ſight of Ellinor, but 
be informed whether her ſituation in that 
gentleman's family was eligible; that, if it 
proved otherwiſe, he might exert bimſelf to 
ſerve her as a friend, though his circum- 
ſtances forbid the avowing himſelf her lover ; 
a title he wiſhed not to aſſume, till he could 

= offer 
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offer with his hand, a fortune worthy her ac- 
ceptance. It would, undoubtedly, in the 
ſtate of his preſent embarraſſed finances, 
have been more prudent to avoid, inſtead of 
courting her ſociety; but when was a man 
of his temperature madly in love for the 
fir time, known to take reaſon for his 
guide? he therefore gave the reins to his in- 
clination, which perſuaded him, the moſt 
proper conduct he could purſue, was to 


take his breakfaſt the next morning with the 


honourable Edward Campley, and ſeek, 
through his influence, an admiſſion to the 
family in Groſvenor-ſtreet. | 


He had juft ſettled his plan of operations, 
when he heard his uncle's carriage drive up 
to the door; who, before he ſeated himſelf 
in the chair, his nephew preſented tohim, or 
replied to his enquiries after his health, 
eagerly demanded what intelligence he had 
brought hun concerning the merchant and 
the cal. To gain the /atter, Howard had 
been ſent by him on this Quixotte-like ex- 


pedition 
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pedition to France: but when informed 
that, in all probability, both the man aud 
the money were by this time in America, that 
land where heaven-born liberty holds her 
Court, unfurls her banners, and courts to 
join her ſtandard the ſons and daughters of 
freedom from the remoteſt regions of the 
torrid and frigid zones! the old gen- 
tleman became outrageous; Howard pa- 
tiently abided the ſtorm, which, exhauſt- _ 
ing itſelf by its own force, was ſucceedad 
by a ſulky calm. Of this interregnum he 
availed himſelf, pleading fatigue and want 
of reſt; expreſſed his ſorrow that he had 
been ſo unlucky a negociator ; recommended 
- Philoſophical endurance to his uncle, wiſhed 
him good nigbt and returned to his own 


lodgings. 


x CHAP, 
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V HEN Howard arrived in Pall-Mall, 
Mrs. Needham came to pay her reſpects, 


and welcome him back to London, hoping 


that he was as well as ſhe, and all who had 
experienced his goodneſs, even wiſhed him to 
be. Having thanked her for thoſe friendly 
inquiries, he, ſmiling, ſaid, he perceived 
ſhe had not forgot to over-rate his merits, 
and to ſtop her honeſt circumlocution, de- 
fired to be informed if his ſervant was 
at home, as he wiſhed to retire for the 

night. The good old lady inſiſted, that 
he ſhould permit her to ſend him ſome 
whey, after he was in bed, as he appeared to 
be much fatigued. To this he thankfully 
aſſented : ſhe retired to make it, ſaying, 
TD Mr. 
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Mr. Frank would attend him directly, for 
he was only in the parlour, playing a rub- 
ber at whiſt: laughing, he requeſted that 
Frank might not be diſturbed, till that mo- 
mentous buſineſs was decided. He now 
threw himſelf on a ſettee in the drawing- 
room, where the valet ſoon. made his bow. — 
This ſmart gentleman had been left behind 
when his maſter went to Paris, who thought 
he could well diſpenſe with his attendance, 
during the ſhort time he meant to be abſent, 
and, for he not underſtanding the French 
language, would have been a uſeleſs incum- 
brance. 8 


e undes dissétiy, telling his ſcr- 


vant that he might return to the parlour, 


and have time for another rubber; bidding 
him ſend Nanny with the whey, which hav- 
ing drank, to oblige his kind landlady, we 
will leave him to thoſe peaceful ſlumbers, 
that hover round the good man's pillow, 
and return to the party below, that was 
ae of Mrs. Needham, with whom 

Howard 
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Howard had lodged five years, her brother, 
his wife, and a very pretty girl, their daugh- 
ter, on whom Mr. Frank, a ſmart ie gen- 


tleman, out of livery, had condeſcended to 
caſt the eyes of affection. 


Supper over, and the cloth removed, 
Mrs. Needham took her glaſs of punch, and 
addreſſing Frank, ſaid, Come, Sir, PII. 
give you the Se man I know, and int? S 
your worthy maſter ?- ns | 


* Yes, indeed, 4 800 he is very good; 
none but God and himſelf can tell how 
good, for all the generous actions he per- 
forms are kept ſo ſecret, that thoſe who 
are relieved by his bounty know not from 
whence it comes, for he cannot bear 
to be thanked for what he does? Now I 
think this is being good overmuck—lI acknow- , 
ledge, I like, when [confer a favour, for peo- 
ple to ſhew their gratitude; it is the leaſt 
they can do for their benefaction. But I know 
not bow it happens, my maſter is of quite a 

different 


b 
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different opinion, and lets not his oo hand 
know what his left does. | 


60 He bas defired me to awake him to- 

morrow morning, at eight o'clock : What in- 
ducement he can have to wiſh me to riſe at 
ſuch a plebeian hour, I know not, unleſs it 
is to give me one of my uſual dances, down 
into cellars, or up into garrets, to hunt out 
miſerable objects of diſtreſs, and be what he 
calls his almoner. I wiſh he would fend the 
groom, or any other perſon, for I am not 
very fond of what the poet calls, the 
luxury of woe.” 
I am aſhamed to hear you ſay fo, Mr, 
Frank,“ faid the pretty Polly Needham, 
IJ thought you were fond of — 
diſtreſs.” 

“OO yes, moſt certainly, but I do 1 
like to ſer it. 
Come, pray tell us — of the ſcenes 
you have witneſſed, that you ſay were ſo 


diſmal, for I love ten times better to cry, 


than to laugh; 1 n not give a farthing 
4 to 
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to read a novel that does not make me mi- 
ſcrable.” | 
« Tf that's your taſte, child,” rephed her 
aunt, you may have it fully gratified, for 
<« there is a ſufficiency of that ſort of diſmal _ 
writing, to render you completely unhappy 
to the very laſt moment of your exiſtence, 
For my part, I commiſerate rea misfortunes, 
and thoſe who relieve them claim my admi- 
ration; it will, therefore, give me great plea- 
ſure, if Mr. Frank would oblige us with the 
ſtory of ſome of thoſe perſons Mr. Howard's 


bounty has ſuccoured, and reſtored to hap- 
pineſs,” _ 7 


Thus prefſed, Frank began. About 
three years ſince, my maſter rung me up one 
morning at fix o'clock, apologized for dis- 
turbing me ſo early, but ſaid, it was a caſe 
of urgent neceſſity, for he did not come 
home till one, when he found a letter from a 
Lieutenant Worth, who entreated him to 
afford ſome relief, to his wife, himſelf, and 
ſix children, who had been turned, by their 

Hlandlady, 
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jandlady, into the ſtreet; that they had no 
ſuſtenance for the laſt twenty-four hours. 
He refers me to people of credit, for the 
truth of this affecting ſtory ; but if their 
fituation 1s really ſo deſperate as he deſcribes 
it, I think that aſſiſtance ſhould precede the 
inquiry: I know the generality of the world 
are of a different opinion, and laugh at me 
for having been ſo often the dupe of decep- 


| tion—but I feel it is better that I ſhould be 
impoſed on half a dozen times, by the artful, 


deſigning knave, than ove worthy object 
ſhould periſh through my doubtful delay. 
Therefore, my good fellow, make all poſſible 
haſte, loſe not the conſideration that you go 
to ſave a family from flarving ; take them 
theſe five guineas, and according to the report 
you make on your return, I ſhall be enabled. 


to form an opinion if they merit my further 


aſſiſtance.” 


After a great deal of trouble, I found 
them out, 1n a little Court in Weſtmiriſter, 
the miſerable tenants of a poor woman's 
| green 
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green cellar, whoſe charity had induced her 
to afford them ſhelter from the inclemency 
of the weather; aſſigning, as a reaſon, that 
being very wretched herſelf, ſhe knew how 
to pify them. There they were, the Lieu- 
tenant ſhaking in an ague fit, his wife in a 
burning fever, laying upon a bundle of ſtraw 
for a bed, covered with an old rug, an infant 
hanging at her breaſt, crying becauſe it could 
drain no ſuſtenance from thence—the eldeſt 
boy, a fine little fellow, had taken off his 
jacket, to put over his father's ſhoulders, 
ſaying, © it will warm you, papa, and I 
don't mind the cold at all, but I cannot 
bear to ſee you ſhake ſo. The ſiſter, a pretty 
delicate girl, was on her knees, blowing with 
her mouth, a few embers, to heat for the 
infant ſome milk, juſt procured it by. their 
'charitable hoſteſs, 6 
The other three children were huddled. 
together, in a corner of this wretched apart - 
ment, making a hearty meal on a bundle 
of turnips, that had been given to keep 
5 them 
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them quiet. When I had dived down into 
this ſubterranean abode, and delivered my 
- credentials, I thought I ſhould have been 
overwhelmed with their thanks and careſſes. 
The Lieutenant threw himſelf. on his knees, 
and offered up thanks to God for this very 
ſeaſonable relief, imploring that choiceſt 
bleſſings might be ſhowered down on the 
head of my maſter, whom he called the 
Saviour of his dear Fanny, and his ſtarving 
little ones. When the children were told, 
they ſhould ſoon have breakfaſt, that gen- 
tleman having brought them ſome, they all 
clung about my knees, like ſo many leeches, 
and a little boy, they called Charles, on 
hearing theſe glad tidings, flung away his 
turnip, ſaying, the rabbits may have that 
now, for God Almighty has ſent us bevel 


and butter again. 


. As ſoon as I could eſcape from their 

thanks and careſſes, I made the beſt of my 

way to my maſter, to recount my morning's 
—— the * tears rolled down his 
cheeks 
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chokes when 1 related the ſcene: L hd juſt 
witnefſed. He 4gid, he would go tim | 
in the evening, to hear the cauſe that had 
brought them into this great diſtreſs,” that 
he might give them more effectual aſſiſtance, 
if he found their mexits n to their 
neceſſities. | 


Mrs. Needham, whoſe heart glowed with 
enthuſiaſm, as ſhe heard the merits of her 
favourite Mr. Howard developed, vowed he 
was the beſt creature in the world; and ſaid, 
« ſhe muſt thrive as long as ſuch an angel 
inbabited her houſe; he was ſo chaitable, 
kind, and benevolent, that, in ber humble 
opinion, his ndmeſake,.about whom ſuch a 
fuſs was made, never did half the good by 
running about to cure the plague in foreign 


countries, as her dear Mr, Henry Howard 


had done, by relieving the victims of. oppreſ- 
ſon, poverty, and ſickneſs in his ozen.. For, 


after all, Mr. Frank, n ſhould begin 
at dome. 


\ 
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Dear me, aunt, you interrupt the ſtory ; 


lieutenant and his family.“ 
Why, my fair Patty, it is a long biltory j 
I wonder you are not tired, but I'll ſhorten 
it as much as I can. Tnat very evening 
my maſter went to the cabbage cellar, and 
had them all removed to decent lodgings— 
nor did he forget to reward its charitable 


apothecary to the lieutenant's family, by 
"whoſe attentions they were ſoon reſtored to 
health. 


My maſter, in anſwer to the enquiries 
he made concerning the poop? lieutenant, 
was informed, that he was a man of honour 
and rectitude, and a ſufferer from the depravity 
of others; that he had been brought to a 
court martial, and compelled to go upon 
half-pay, through the vindictive perſecution 
of his captain, a fucking lordling, that 
ſcarcely knew the ſtem from the ſtern of a 


few 
5 


pray, Mr. Frank, tell us more about the poor 


+ owner for her hoſpitality. He ſent his own 


ſhip, who had been embarraſſed with very 


* 
9 


— — 


though poor, and aſſured him that it was 
her unalterable determination to remain ſo. 
This was too unnatural a coalition for him to 
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few 8 queſtions on his examination, 


becauſe he was the ſon of an earl. He had 


immediately a commiſſion given him, and 
was ſent to command men of experienced 
knowledge in their profeſſion, whoſe heads 


were become as white as his ſcented. hand- 


kerchief. 


ox Mrs. * was young, and * 
my lord wiſhed to throw that ſaid handker- 


chief at her; but ſhe was alſo virtuous, 


ſuppoſe tenable againſt ſuch powerful oppo- 


nents as this title, perſon, and purſe: not- 


withſtanding this confidence, his vanity was 
doomed to the mortification of experiencing 


the inefficacy of all three, which were ſet at 
defiance by the old-faſhioned notions of 


this lady. 
1 Determined to revenge the inſult his 
lordſhip conceived ſhe. had offered to his 


"ur 1 2 rank 


c 
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e ey, in perſiſting to prefer a 
mere ſea brute, who knew nothing more 
than to'reef a fail, ſteer a ſhip, or be one 
of the firſt men to board an enemy, and va- 
lorovſly baul down his colours: but were 
theſe qualifications of ſufficient weight to 
induce a pretty woman to give a preference 
to ſuch a tramontane, to the young and 
alegant Lord Fluttergale? who was fo ex- 
tremely delicate that it coſt half his pay to 

purehaſe otto of roſes, to overpower the 
11 * of tar and ber 


05 This Wy commander was fo nervous, 
that, when obliged to ſalute his admiral,” the 
found: of great guns were ſo diſcordant to 
his refined feelings, that his ears were ſtuffed 
with cotton, and his cabin windows buffed 
with Eiderdown cuſhtons, to break ſounds 
which ever made him tremble. The noble 
earl, his father, for theſe weighty reaſons, 
ever made it a point with the Miniſter, that 
he was to be conſtantly employed in the chan- 
nel . this 3 muſt be com- 

plied 


\ 
: 
5 


plied with, on pain of his carrying « over his 
intereſt to the minority. Lord Fluttergale 
could even diſpenſe with hat, his firſt wiſh, - 
and conſtant toaſt, being, « fafe in hy 


7 One memorable day, PUR ane to 
boldly ſtorm, where he could not ſap, Lord 
Fluttergale fent his lieutenant on ſhore to 
execute a commiſſion, that he ſuppoſed mult 
detain him till evening; hot with the 


Tuſcan grape, and high in blood, he availed 


himſelf of this favourable opportunity to 
once more offer his devoirs to Mrs. Worth. 
who partook her huſband's cable when m 
ſhip was in * | 11193 
Upon finding his: dtmorovs\-entichtles 
fruitleſs, and that ſhe was ſtill inexorable td 


all his golden promiſes, he had recourſe to 


brutal force; to prevent her making any 
noiſe, he attempted to ſtop her mouth with 


his handkerchief; but his ſtrength not being 


equal to his wiſhes, he could not prevent 
her uttering a piercing ſhriek; the cabin 
| | E3 door, 
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door, that be had contrived to faſten when 
he entered, with a violent blow was burſt 
open, and the enraged huſband ſtood before 
him. When he had lifted in his arms the 
fainting Fanny, who had dropped on the 
floor at his entrance, he took down his 
piſtols, told his lordſhip that he was a vil- 
lain, inſiſted on his going directly on ſhore, 


and giving him immediate ſatisfaction, for 


the greateſt injury, that could be offered to 
a man of honour and a gentleman. But the 
worthleſs being, that had dared to meditate 
a crime of ſo heinous a nature, had not 


ſufficient ſpirit to meet the man he had at- 


tempted to injure. 


He therefore leſt eee that 
he would take his own time, and chuſe his own 
weapons. Ihe exaſperated lieutenant, thrown 
off his guard by this cowardice, and ſmarting 
with his wrongs, was raſh enough to ſtrike his 
commanding. officer, | on which this repre- 
ſentative of nobility, called out Murder!“ 
accuſed Worth of mutiny, and immediately 
ordered him to be put-into cloſe confinement. 
cc He 
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0 He ſoon was brought to a court mar- 
tial ; and, as captains try lieutenant, he was 
found guilty of improper behaviour to his | 
ſaperiour officer, and, as a great act of /eniry, 
after having been ſeverely reprimanded, he 


was only put upon half pay. 


« Lord Fluttergale's attempt on his 
wife's virtue being unſupported by any evi- 
dence, the huſband's defence was _conſe- 
quently over-ruled, though the fact was not 
doubted even by the members who condem- 
ned him. At the earneſt entreaties of M. 
Worth, he gave up the idea of challenging 
his late redoubtable commander; indeed it 
would have been à fruitleſs attempt, as 
fighting was not his forre. Soon after this 


fatal termination to all his future proſpects of 


preferment in the profeſſion he loved, and 
to which he was an honour, he retired to a 
ſmall houſe in Lambeth, From this era 
his ill-fated and ſuffering family may date 
all their mee ee increaſing, 
1 45 _ bis 
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bis barney waſting, and debts aceumu- 
e | 


Some weeks previous to his introduc- 
| tion to, my maſter, his children were ſeized 
with the meaſles, which was followed by the 
; hooping cough; he became a victim of an 
inveterate ague, by aſſiſting his wife in 
nurſing them. In airears with his agent 
before, the diſtreſſes of theſe poor ſufferers 
compelled them ts diſpoſe of every thing, 
except the clothes on their backs, to keep 
them from actual ſtarving, before they could 
prevail on themſelves to make their ſhocking 
tuation known. As the finiſhing ſtroke to 
theit | miſery, their hard-hearted landlady 
ized upon their ftw articles of furniture, 
and turned them into the ſtreet. 


# In this exigence, they recollected the 
Poor ſeller of turnips, who had once lived 
With them in the capacity of a ſervant, but 
being left 4 widow, with two children to 
maintain, could only receive them into her 
miſerable 
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miſerable hovel. In this moment of dire 
diſtreſs, the lieutenant remembered having 
heard of the charitable goodneſs of my 
maſter, from a friend that had been relieved 
by him. He therefore determined to write 
to him, explain his caſe, and ſollicit his aſ- 
ſiſtance. I have informed N of the reſult 
of this application. 19 70 


« Mr. Howard "ae upon 1955 Anke 
enquiry, that the lieutenant was not only a 
{kilful ſeaman, but a man of unimpeachedrec- » 
titude; he therefore told the ſtory to his 
uncle, and prevailed on him to recom- 
mend him. to one of his particular friends, 
a Ruſſia merchant, who appointed him to 
the command of a ſhip in that trade; to its 
owners he has given the greateſt fatisfaction. 
In this ſituation he has now been for three 
years, and I dare ſay will ſoon be a DEE: 
man than his | benefaftor.. po 


J omitted telling. you, in the proper 
place, that my maſter advanced a ſum of 
money to fit him out for bis firſt voyage, 

3 5 | paid 
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paid all the arrears due to his agent, that 


Mrs. Worth might receive, in ber huſband's 
abſence, his half pay clear of any deduction. 


She retired with her children, all but the el- 


deſt, who went with his father, to a ſmall vil - 
lage near town, where Mr. Howard uſed fre- 

quently: to ſend me with preſents for the 
little ones, but never called upon them him- 
ſelf, that the world might not have the 


power to put a torong conſtruction on his 


conduct towards this family, thus preſerved 


from deſtruction by his active and unremit- | 
RIES. n Ja 3 MF 


The whole party „ Joined' in e the 
benevolence of Mr. Howard, and thanking 
Frank for his ſtory, which Miſs Patty ſaid, 
was vaſtly like ſome ſhe had read in novels, 
and ſhe thought was juſt as well told; her 
admirer ſmiled his grateful thanks; but he 


would have been robbed of his character as 
a a reciter had he allowed, that his manner of 
telling the tale was acquired by hearing his 


maſter relate it to a particular friend wah 
Horn while be was hr his hair. 
| CHAP, 
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As TER a very reſtleſs. night, during 
which Howard pondered over the occurrences 
of the paſt day; at the approach of dawn, 
he dropped aſleep, wlien the bright form of 
Ellinor, as his guardian ſylph, hovered 

round his pillow, and ſoothed his fancy with 
ſcenes of future happineſs. | He was dis- 

turbed from thoſe illuſive joys, by the abrupt 
entrance of Mr. Frank, in conſequence of 
the orders he had rereived the preceding 
evening. He immediately roſe, and pre- 
pared for his intended viſit to the Honours 
able Colonel Campley, whom he found lol- 
ling upon his breakfaſt table, in a toothpick 
e 2. his lodgings in St. James's» 
— 48 ſtreet 
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flreet, his ſopha ſtrewed with letters of ap- 
pointment, and cards of invitation, from 

gambling dowagers, intriguing wives, and 

miſſes of the haut ton. On his valet's an- 
,nouncing Mr. Howard, he exclaimed, ſhak- 
ing him by the hand, „1 did not know 
you were returned from Paris, Harry! but 
I take this viſit kindiy, though you will find 
me as croſs as an antiquated virgin, who 
cannot get a partner at a ball, and as ſtupid 
as a citizen at Lady Daſhall's rout !” 

.-< And why all this, Edward? —Is your 
_—_— married; and his _ going to pede 

duce an heir? ; 
Ohl! no, er- Geite l bad as that nei- 
ther; but this then is the cauſe of my chaprin : 
I was at Mrs. Setalls* party laſt night, and 
was done out of a cool two hundred guineas ,. 

there were aſſembled the whole Hoſt of 
Faro, from the Ducheſs of Match' em to the 
Eountels of Grampus. I ſhould not forget 
the Miſs Setalls, who act the part of jackalls 
10 their lioheſs of a mother, for they talk a 
nan out of his RITTER: Bore on cocking 
his 
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his bead, and doubling) his furs, til he | 4 


knows not the amount.” 


« Oh! fye Campley, you are e 5 


though I have a perfect contempt for the 
mother, I cannot think this _ the v3." 
ten 

LCurſe me, but its true 3 for the young 


gnat buzzed round my ears all laſt night, 


and tormented me, paſt ſufferance; fay- 
ing, ſhe heard I had at laſt made up my 
mind, to enter the pale of matrimony, con- 
deſcending to take a wife in the ſound of 
Bow Bell, and choſen her, like old plate, 
not by the faſhion, but the weight. That 
ſhe was rejoiced to hear I had made ſo fevert 
a choice, and had met what I ns. 
been in e of—a plumb. 


i% SF 


« Vexed at _ ſtings of this ſarcarſtic 
little inſet, I was thrown' off my wonted 
guard, loſt my temper, and of courſe 
my money. I returned home, moſt reli- 
giouſly wiſhing, the Red Sed would once 
again overwhelm the whole Hoſt of Pha- 
5 „„ naoh 
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raoh—nor ſhould” I have been ſorry, if no 
exemption had been made in favour of the 
Sons of Iſrael, as IL have been e * | 
by both parties.” 

Now, Campley, Wa given nnd to 
your boiling rage, I hope you will have 
à lucid interval, of which I muſt avail 
myſelf to open the buſineſs that brought me 
this morning to partake of your dejeuns— 
Knowing as I do that the doors of the grave, 
as well as the gay, are ever open to receive 
you, I requeſt to be informed if you are a 
viſitor at Sir James Lavington's? as through 
your introduction, I wiſh to be received on 
the ſame footing.” 

In the name of all that's . 

what can induce you to court ſuch ſociety? 
Oh! I have it—charity, the virtue you are 
ſaid to practiſe in its utmoſt extent, prompts 
you to offer your hand to the little ugly 
beireſs, and thus become a ſleeping partner 
in the houſe of Lavington. I am rejoiced 
to find you have at laſt adopted my notions 


of the thraldom of matrimony, and if you 
are 


. ; 1 
— 1 » | 
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determined to wear chains, that they ſhall 
be well gilded. I commend your prudent 
reſolves, and will 4 mon ps to 9 N 
laudable intentions.“ 101 
| i 31 6 WI, 

tows laughed inwardly at the Colonel's 
miſtake, but reſolved to ayail himſelf of it; for 
he began to ſee, for the firſt time, the folly 
of profeſſing a paſſion for the indigent Elli- 
nor, that would not only ruin his proſpects 
from his uncle, but conſequently deprive 
him of every hope of future ſucceſs. Though 
his honeſt heart diſdained the idea of im- 
poling upon Sir James Lavington and his 
daughter, to anſwer any ſiniſter purpoſes of 
ſelf advantage, he did not think the miſ- 
leading Campley ſo very ſerious a buſineſs; 
who, if he had really been acquainted with 
the whys and the wherefores, all the world 
would have been made PORN of tlñe fecret 


Ne 3.10. 480.8 1999 ai gpngm 
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approve my ſyſtem, I ſuppoſe! I am to reckon 


On 
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my obligation to you, for an introduction in 
Groſvenor · ſtreet, and as I am a perfect 
ſtranger to the family, I ſhall be grateſul 
for ſome account of the individuals of 
which it is compoſed.“ 
„That may be done in a very ſhort 
ſpace of time: Sir James is ſuppoſed to be a 
man of profound learning, deep it undoubt- 
edly is, for he is ſo taciturn, ſo enveloped 
in formal reſerve, that very few of his ac- 
quaintance can fathom it, and fewer ſtill are 
induced to make the attempt. This is not 
the age to drag buried treaſures into light, 
excepting the ſtew pans dug from the ruins 
ef Herculaneuin, receiving conſequence from 
green mould; a Hercules deriving value from 
che loſs of arms,—or a Venus beauty from 
| * want of a noſe: * 


Se, eee 
man; has been a man of the world, and: 
would have been an agreeable man, had 
not, in the early period of his life, all his 
h 1 protniſed pleaſures been cruelly de- 
ſtroyed 
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ſtroyed by the avarice of an unnatural fa- 
ther, who obliged him to ſacrifice the beſt 
affections of the heart, to his revenge and 
parſimony. I cannot tell you the whole 
ſtory; but I know it was a black deed that 
parted him from the woman of his choice, 
to join him to his preſent lady. A moſt he- 
terogeneous mixture it has proved, ill- 
| ſuited, not matched.“ With too high a 
ſenſe of juſtice to make the innocent ſuffer 
for the guilty, he has ever treated his wife, 
though forced upon him, with civil reſpe& 
and filent deference : Love he had not to 
give, and he ſcorned to practice duplicity, 
by affuming the appearance of what he did 
not feel: he paſſes the greateſt part of his 

time in his ſtudy ; ſeldom viſits with, or 
_ Joins Lady Lavington's parties, giving an un- 
faſhionable preference to the dead Lords Bo- 
lingbrook, Shafteſbury and Cheſterficld, to 
their _ repreſentatives. 


« Her ladyſhip's character will be beſt de · 
ſcribed by what ſhe is u: ſhe is not hand- 
l {ome, 
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ſome, nor ever was ſo: ſhe is neither ſenſi- 


dle nor witty, good humoured nor generous, 


nor even charitable, in your acceptation of 
the word; yet, with all theſe negatives 
againſt her, ſhe has contrived to get through 
the world, if not with ec/at, at leaſt with 
credit, and has acquired the character of a 
mighty good fort of a woman—which ever 


- conveys. to me, who meet thoſe non-de- 


ſcripts every where, the idea of the moſt 
difagreeable of all beings ; for whenever I 
am introduced into a family, when, as an 
eulogium, I am informed the miſtreſs of it 
is of that order of females, I beſtow upon 


the poor devil of a huſband all my commiſe- 
ration, and make my bow to his EASE 


as ſoon as decency permits. 


wc; or Miſs Lavington 1 but little | 
to fay : I believe the is about ſixteen ; has 
not been introduced to company above a 
year; of courſe her character is not yet for- 
med I hope, for your ſake, my friend, 
it will not be modelled upon her mamma's. 

; She 
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She is an only child ; the reſt haying taken 
themſelves off in their infancy, to leave your 
intended to the quiet poſſeſſion of 50,000). - 
with large expectancies from maiden aunts; 
and ſuperannuated uncles ;' but as a trifling 
drawback to theſe pleaſant proſpects, ſhe is 
a little black ugly girl, and has an appear- 
ance of ill temper, that I believe ſhe inhe- 
rits from that good fort of woman her mo- 
ow” | | $437 em 
. +20 And now, 4 Howard, e ſatis- 
| fied all your demands, I muſt take leave to 
call in Monſ. Le Neuf, as I ought to have 
been dreſſed an hour ſince, having an 1 
Pointment my a fair 9 oh A 
overs Nebel his Ss for N up 
the time, that could have been ſo much 
better employed; deſired he would com- 
mence his toilet immediately, and ſay when 
he would introduce him in Groſvenor-ſtreet. 
Campley aſſured him he would comply with 
his requeſt upon his return to London; he 
was 
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was-now going a few miles out of town, to 
ſtay five or fix days. This was a thunderbolt 
to the enamoured Howard ; to complain was 
uſeleſs, for it was not to be expected, that an 
- engagement with a lady, perhaps made ſome 
time, could be poſtponed at the moment it 
was going to be fulfilled, to oblige him ; nei- 
ther would it have been politic to have been 

too urgent for Campley's compliance with 
his requeſt, leſt more had appeared in the 
c /matter than met the eye; he therefore 
took his leave, thanking him for his infor- 
mation of the Lavington family, and re- 
queſting he would inform him when he re- 
turned to St. James's-ſtreet ; which having 

promiſed, Howard departed, and thought 
the neareſt way to pay his reſpect to his uncle 
in Cavendiſh · ſquare, would be to go through 
Groſyenor-ſtreet ; there then be bent his pen - 
ſive ſteps, and fixed his enquiring eyes on 
the windows of Sir James Lavington's houſe, 
from the attics to the parlour ; but they 
reflected not the fair form of Ellinor. 
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Pra” 


WI will return to our heroine, whom we 
left juſt going to introduce herſelf to Lady 
Lavington. The- ſtreet door was opened 
by 'a ſmart footman : ſhe enquired if his 
lady was at home; when, after having mea- 
ſured with his eyes her and the hack, he re- 
plied, * No,” —but recgllecting himſelf, he 
exclaimed, of Oh, T ſuppoſe you are the 

 mad-mo-ſell that Mrs. Buſtle, our houſe- 
keeper, ſaid was expected, ſo if you pleaſe - 
walk into her room.” | 7 


She prepared to follow this well-powdered 
lacquey; who directed the coa chman to bring 
her baggage into the hall, and then led the 
way to the apartment of this charge daf. 
1 Faires 
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faires of Lady Lavington, who, without 
riſing from her chair at the entrance of El- 
linor, juſt condeſcended to return a flight 
inclination of the head to her curteſy; who 
not much charmed with her reception, re- 
queſted to know if ſhe might be permitted 
to ſee Miſs Lavington, as ſhe had been in- 
formed that her ladyſhip was not at home. 


The houſekeeper ſaid, that they were both 
gone out to dinner, and would not return till 
late in the evening, as they were to go with a 
party to the play; but that a room was pre- 
pared for her reception, — therefore ſhe might 
ſup and retire when ſhe pleaſed. Ellinor de- 
clared ſhe ſhould de happy to avail herſelf 
of this offer, being much fatigued with tra- 
velling. —* Poor thing ! I dares to ſay you 
are; George, bring tea and coffee. 


I be footman diſappeared to make his report 
in the kitchen; all the ſervants, both male and 
ſemale, ks ſome excuſe to come into the 
houſckeeper S apartment, to get a peep at 

this 
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this addition to the family, whoſe ſituation 
in it was to reſemble the tomb of Mahomet, 
as being ſuſpended between earth and hea- 
ven, and properly belonging to neither. 


In juſt ſuch a doubtful ſtate are placed 
| thoſe unfortunate daughters of poverty, un- 
der whatever 1:i7/. admitted into the families 
of the great and opulent; whether as go- 
verneſſes, humble companions, vulgarly cal- 
led toad-eaters, or poor relations, they are 
treated with uniform cold neglect by all the 
domeſtic eſtabliſhment, who are very quick 
ſighted in adopting the manners and opi- 
nions of their ſuperiours. By whichſoever of 
thoſe appellations a young woman is received 
into the houſe of a perſon of faſhion, in re- 
ſpect to them for the obligation of being per- 
mitted a ſeat at the bottom of their table, 
ſhe cannot affociate with the ſociety that 
bold their feſtive orgies in the houſekeeper's 
or ſteward's room; though, by the provident 
care of thoſe reſpectable perſonages, it is 
very frequently the ſole place in the manſion, 

where 
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where real pleaſure and comfort preſide :— 
Here is ſhe generally abuſed and laughed at, 
for having formed a coalition between pride 
and poverty. In the 4% happy, but more 


._ - Poliſhed circles of the drawing room, ſhe is 


either totally overlooked ; or if ſhe has 

beauty and merit ſufficient to attraft the 

notice of mankind, ſhe is ſtared out of 
countenance by pride-ſwollen dowagers, to 
whoſe daughters Nature has been leſs indul - 
gent, —talked at by diſappointed ſpinſters, 
and fatirized and laughed at by * | 
miſſes. IEF 

If this book ſhould. ever be read by any 
ill-fated female, that is, or ever has had the 
dire misfortune to be placed in ſuch a ſtate 
of dependence, ſhe will feel and acknowledge 
the truth of the drawing, that it is not too 
Helly coloured, but a genuine copy from na- 
ture. Or, if one of the protectors of help- 
leſs females ſhould feel a conſcious bluſh at 
this deſcription, and change the arrogant 
1 too often the concomitant of un- 
bounded 
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bounded wealth and proſperity, to ſoothing 
attention, we ſhall not have written in vain. 


Ellinor's lively imagination looked forward 

to the various mortifications ſhe muſt ſuſ- 
tain in a dependant ſtate: ſhe determined to 
try, if complaifance and ſmall variations of 
conduct, without deſcending to duplicity, 
would ſecure to her the eſteem and good- 
will of all parties; ſhe formed this reſolu- 
tion while Mrs. Buſtle poured out her 
tea, whoſe numerous enquiries ſhe anſwered 
with civility, though ſhe did not gratify 
them to the extent her loquacious compa- 
nion ſeemed to expect. ; 

They had now an addition, to their party, 
by the entrance of Mr. Turnſcrew, the but- 
butler, and Mrs. Betty, my lady's own wo- 
man; the firſt; was officiouſly attentive,— 
the latter regarded with leſs complacency 
their new gueſt, as one who, ſhe ſuppoſed, 
at no very diſtant period, depriye her of her 
parquiſites. 3 


vol. I. 7 Ellinor 
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Ellinor, not much pleaſed with ſociety, 
* it was conſpicuous her preſence ope- 
rated as a reſtraint, declined taking any ſup- 
per, requeſting Mrs. Bluſtle that a ſervant 
might be permitted to conduct her to her 
chamber. A bell was rung, and Fanny was or- 
dered to light mad mo-/elle up ſtairs, when a 
pery pretty girl made her appearance, with 

more good- nature expreſſed in her counte- 
nance than in any face ſhe had as yet {een 1 in 
the family. 


Y She preceded Ellinor to a neat apartment, 
There a cheerful fire blazed in the chimney ; 
after placing her candle upon the table, ſhe 
faid, « Miſs, if I can be of any uſe to un- 


dreſs you, or to help in unpacking your 


trunk, I ſhall be very glad to ſarve you, be- 
cauſe you are ſo young and ſo pretty, and 
have comed ſuch a great way from all your 
relations, to be amongſt ſtrangers,.— but 1 
ar pardon, Miſs, for the liberty I takes, in 
ſpeaking to you; but I means no arm in all 
the orld, nor have no ſpite becauſe you are 
anſomer than I be, like that ould wweeſen-faced 

walking- 
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walking ſtick, Mrs. Betty, who looked ſo kill 
natured at you juſt now, becauſe Mr. Turn- 
ſcrew, Jour butler, who is -a great hadmirer 
of beauty, ſaid, when he got a peep at you 

in the a/, that you was quite a Wenus, and 
that you was comed to be a ſwan amongſt 
the geeſe ; ſo ſhe was quite in her hairs, for 
ſhe wants im to marry her; but I am;ſartam 
he knows better than to have ſuch an ki/l- 
natured ould cat, whilſt there are prettier to 
be ad. [Here Fanny took a peep in the 
glaſs at her own face, and ſeemed well pleaſed 
at the view. ] And Mrs. Betty. ſaid, the 
did not know what amble companions was 
good for, except to ſtand in the way of their 
betters, and to make» miſchief in families; 
and ſhe was ſure they was wrong named, 
for they was all as proud as J. ucifer; and 
George ſaid ſhe meant the devil.“ 


Thus, without interruption, ran on the 
lively Fanny, whilſt Ellinor undreſſed; by 
this artleſs converſation ſhe divined, that if 
ſhe did not prepoſſeſs the miſtreſs of the 
5 bs houſe, 
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houſe, more in her favour than the ſervants, 
her time would not be paſſed in the moſt 
pleaſant manner. To give a turn to the 
converſation, ſhe enquired whether Sir J ames 
dined out with the family? | 

« Oh dear, no! poor gentleman, he ſel- 
dom. goes out; he is ſo mo/loncholly, always 
reading hout-landiſh books, and he ardly 
ever ſpeaks to any body ; but then he makes 
it up by talking to imſelf hall/ways, when 
he thinks nobody ears him : I don't like to 
| go into his ſtudy when he be there, for I 
thinks he be mazed ; they do ſay that he was 
- crofſed in love, before he married my lady; 
but for all that, he be a very good huſband, 
father, and maſter, though for ſartaiu he be 
a little hoddih.” 


Fanny would have proceeded to give the 
hiſtory of the whole family, her great plea- 
ſure being to hear herſelf talk; though her 
eloquence was not in the firſt order of good 
language, generally leaving out the 4 where 
it was, but that the reſpectable conſonant 


night not complain of neglect, ever ſubſli- 
5 tuting 
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tuting it, where it ought not to be. Ellinor 
thanked the communicative Fanny, and- 
told her ſhe could diſpenſe with her further 
attendance, having been educated in a 
convent, ſhe had been accuſtomed to wait 
upon herſelf. 


Now left alone, — her unprotected ftate,— 
the various and unpleaſant tempersſhe ſhould 
have to encounter in a family, that from 


every thing ſhe had recently heard, did not 


compriſe the moſt agreeable inmates, recur- 


red to her imagination with all its poignancy. 


She revolved in her mind the joyleſs leven- | 
teen years ſhe had already paſſed, during 
which period all the tender relations, the 
friendly intercourſe of mutual affection, the 
attenuating cord that binds the child to the 
parent, ſhe had zever known: ſhe appeared 
alone in this wide ſpace of matter and mo- 
tion; there were none to whom her exiſtence 
could afford pleaſure ; not a ſingle being who, 
in the hour of ſickneſs and ſorrow, would pour 
the balm of commiſeration on her wounded 
ſpirit, or drop a friendly tear upon the humble 

= {od 


| 
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fod deſtined to receive the remains of the 
delerted Ellinor. 


Thus did the oppreſs her mind with 


- gloomy ideas of the paſt, the preſent, and 
the future; nor allow the flatterer Hope to 


gild her proſpects. It is ever ſo with minds 


of ſenſibility long uſed to taſte the cup of 


forrow 3 their preſcient viſion preſents the 
molt gloomy proſpects, while the giddy and 


the thoughtleſs anticipate gratification ; and 


though their air-built caſtles are continually 
crumbling into ruins for want of a founda- 
tion, they, like children with a pack of 


cards, labour to renew the ſtructure, to be 


again deſtroyed by the breath of the envious 


and idle. Theſe martyrs to ſenſibility would 


ſtill be unwilling to exchange ſituations with 


the frivolous or the torpid ; for, if ever a 
gleam of pleaſure illumines their path, they 


way it man a goil not to be Kar by inanity. 


Aſter Ellinor had ſhed a torrent of. tears 
wy _— e gee LR her into 
amd sd nod et ne a. ſweet 
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à ſweet ſleep; which was uninterrupted, till 
Fanny came into the room to light the fire; 
by her ſhe was informed that the family 
breakfaſted at nine o'clock. She roſe, and 
dreſſed herſelf in a muſlin robe- de- chambre; 
her beautiful and luxuriant hair was con- 
fined under a cap à /a payſanne. Her figure 
thus elegantly neat, her manner unaſſuming, 
ſhe was a more faſcinating object, than a 
birth - night Belle glittering with all tlie ſplen- 
dour of ſoil and diamonds. 


Thus, moving a Grace, and looking a 
Hebe, ſne entered Lady Lavington's break - 
faſt room, who was already ſeated, accom - 
panied by Sir James and their daughter; to 
whom ſhe paid her reſpe&s with a dignified 
eaſe that ſtruck the ladies dumb with aſton- 
iſhment, who had only been prepared to. 
receive a poor little orphan. brought up. in 
a. Convent, poſſeſſing nothing but awkward- 
nels and humility. They were now impreſ- 
ſed with a ſentiment bordering on reſpect, 
for the truly elegant and 1 0 object 


before them. 11 85 4 
F 4 7 Sir 
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Sir James, who at her entrance was in 
a fit of profound meditation, farted from 
his reverie at the dulcet ſounds of her yoice, 
and, with all the politeneſs of the 0/4 ſchool, 
handed her to a chair; his Lady enquired 
about her health, her paſſage from Calais 
to Dover—if her journey to London had 
been pleaſant—whether ſhe was ſorry to 
leave her companions in the convent—and 
many more unmeaning queſtions, which are, 
by a part of the world, denominated conver» 
ſation, 


_ Having made polite anſwers to all theſe 
enquiries, and the tea equipage being re- 
moved, Lady Lavington moſt graciouſly 
informed our heroine, that ſhe had been re- 
commended to her protection, as an orphan, 
and a young perſon well educated—in all 
reſpe&s a proper companion for Miſs La- 
vington, who had juſt parted with her 

governeſs ;—though anxious to improve her- 

ſelf in the French language, ſhe preferred the 

ſociety of one of her own age and country. 

Lady Lavington obſerved, that ſhe was of a 
| domeſtic 
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domeſtic turn, and always overlooked the ſtew- 
ards' and houſekeepers accounts; Sir James's 
inactivity and ſupineneſs in all affairs of fit 
world, was of ſuch a nature, that if ſhe had 
not undertaken to tranſact every ſort of 
buſineſs, he muſt have been ruined long ago. 


To this aſſeveration he bowed ſarcaſti- 
cally, and ſhe proceeded “ now it is my 
way to be methodical; I wiſh you to know, 
thus early, what my expectations are, and 
what you in return are to look up to me 
for. As I take it for granted you are miſtreſs 
of the French language, and I wiſh Auguſta, 
who underſtands it, allo to ſpeak it fluently, 
] defire you will converſe in that lan» 
guage, when you are together. I am in- 
formed you are a ggod muſician; you- will 
therefore attend to her in that ſcience in the 
abſence of her maſters; geography and em 
broidery are things of courſe—and' you ſhall, 
in conſideration of your late father being a 
gentleman, be introduced to my» company, 
and be permitted to vifit with my daughter 
I ſhall, to enable you to make a proper 

7 5 appearance, 


wm W e. 


D. 


ſum — by guineas Do you approve of 
my terms, Miſs Harcourt?” Ellinor thank- 
eq her ladyſhip, and faid ſhe ſhould endea- 

ur, by Her attention to Miſs Egon, to 
5 Wie ber approbation. 2 


Sir James, who had regarded her with 
eyes that beamed with god- like pity all the 
time her parſimonidus. ladyſhip was enume- 
rating the various avocations ſhe was to 
attend to, for the brilliant eſtabliſhment 
of ten guineas a quarter, well knew all 
is attempts to make Lady Lavington add 
to the ſum would be. ineffectual, her laws 
ina his family being as abſolute as thoſe of 
. the Medes an Penſuns; but he determined, 
if he could contrive it without hurting Elli- 
nor's delicacy; to make her a preſent. of a 
ſum more adequate to the exertions ſhe was 
expected to make for his daughter's advan- 
tage. Having thus ſettled it with his con- 
ſcience / he politely addreſſed Ellinor, telling 
her, e felt grateful to the good fortune 
wa 8 wm _— ſo elegant and ac- 
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compliſhed a friend, which he hoped ſhe 
would eſtimate. properly, and that they 
would be mutually; pleaſed with each other; 
hoped ſhe would find a pleaſant aſylum in 
his houſe, and on him ſhe might ever depend 
for a protector. 


« Lord! Papa, you are quite gallant ; 
I think I never heard you make ſuch, a 
flaming ſpeech before. Come, Miſs Har- 
court, we will go to my dreſſing room, as 1 
expect my muſic maſter, and 1 have neye: 


yet h over r his laſt leſſon.“ 


They now retired toan 8 apartment, | 
fitted up with great taſte, where might be 
ſeen, moſt oſtentatiouſly diſplayed, < the 
pride, pomp, and circumſtance of faſhionable 

acquirements;” a grand piano-forte, the moſt 
difficult muſic of the greateſt maſters, ſcat- 


_ - tered upon. it in fudied confuſion ; recefles 


of books filled with the beſt authors, elitter- 
ing in gold and marocco ; a celeſtial- and 
terreſtial globe, elegantly mounted; all the * 


apparatus for drawing, &c. &c. 
F 6 Auguſt 
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Auguſta was much at a loſs how to de- 
mean herſelf to Ellinor—pride, mixed with 
envy, at her perſonal and mental ſuperiority, 

whiſpered that ſhe ought to keep her in the 
back ground, by treating her with cold 
reſerve, and diſtant civility ; whilit Ellinor's 
winning ſoftneſs of manners, her ſtudious 
attention to pleaſe, her good natured viva- 
city, forced Auguſta to $dmire and love her, 
in oppoſition to the bad propenſities of na 
ture and education, and they ſoon became 
warm friends. 


. Ellinor, who had a quick perception of 
character, remarked at once the impreſſion 
ſhe had made, and determined not to loſe 
the advantage ſhe had gained by any mean 
condeſcenſions, by which ſhe muſt have 
ſunk into infignificance ; ; for firſt ideas we 
are ſeldom induced to change, whether good 
or ill; and ſhe was one of thoſe fortunate 
beings, whoſe appearance ever made an 
intereſt in the hearts of all her beholders. 


N | "up | CHAP, 
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ELLNNOR had been reſident five days 
in Groſvenor- ſtreet, where the propriety of 
her behaviour had gained her the friend- 
ſhip of all, from the lady of the manſion, to 
Fanny the pretty chambermaid; but with 
none was ſhe a greater favourite than with Sir 
James, who, having heard her ſtory, that 
is, the one dictated to her by her unfeel- 
ing guardian; but while reciting it, the de- 
ceiving ſo good a man, though forced 
upon her by dire neceſſity, covered her ex- 
preſſive face with burning bluſhes, — he 
commiſerated her early loſs of parents, and 
her unprotected ſtate, —ſaid ſhe ſhould ever 

* as find 
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find in him a friend, —wiſhed that he had 
been the happy father of ſuch a daughter. — 
that Auguſta was diametrically oppoſite to 


what he once flattered himſeif ſhe would 


have been ; her education he had not been 
permitted to have a voice in; her temper, 
naturally irritable, had been rendered worſe, 
by its never having been checked. from -in- 
fancy ; ſhe had always done as ſhe pleaſed, 
becauſe ſhe was heireſs to a large fortune. 
Thoſe placed about her by her mother, 


when ſhe was young, rarely contradicted 
ber, for they valued the emolument of their 


ſituations, more than her future 1 


= From you, Miſs 3 I hope 


better things; you appear to have made an 
intereſt in her heart, which I flatter myſelf 


you will uſe to her advantage, by expanding 


her mind, and pointing out to her that ſhe 
was created ſor the world, not the world for 
her. Inſtruct her, that born to a large for- 
tune, ſhe ſhould uſe it for the good of 


ſociety; 3 — that attention to ſelf which 
E 4 I ſee 
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I ſee with ſorrow is her firſt conſideration. 
I regret that ſhe is not fond of reading, 
without which neither the head'nor the heart 
can be improved. I wiſh you, if poſſible, to 
infuſe into her mind a love of literature ; by 
conſtantly obſerving you find ſuch pleaſure 
in the purſuit of knowledge, ſhe may in time 
be prevailed on to try the experiment, * for 
example draws where precept _ Do 
this, and you will n * r 


Ellinor thanked him for nd 3 
he honoured her with, for his confidence, 
his offers of friendſhip and protection; 
aſſured him ſhe would exert the influence 
Miſs Lavington's partiality gave her, to 
induce her to be all his paternal ſolicitude 
could wiſh ; and ſhe had no doubt, as his 
daughter's mind expanded, ſhe would be 
- .every thing his anxious fondneſs bid him hope. 


This converſation paſſed one eyening when 
ſhe was left at home to make tea for Sir 
James, the ladies being gone into the city, 

from whence Hax Lavington derived her 

5 origin, 


ꝙqauainted with its different branches. 
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origin, having been the heireſs of a rich 
merchant, who inherited with his money the 
parſimonious meanneſs, and ſordid avarice, 
that had enabled him to accumulate it; 

to ſuchi a woman was the generous, ſuſcep- 
tible, philanthropic Sir James Lavington 
forced, by an inexorable father, to unite 
himſelf, who poſſeſſed not one requiſite to 
contribute to his happineſs; who married 
him, becauſe he was eſteemed a handſome 
man, and ſhe ſhould at ſome future period 
be called her ladyſhip: but to govern was 
ber hobby-horſe, and he quietly gave the 
reins into her hands, only ſtipulating, that 
he ſhould difpoſe of his own time, and chooſe 
3b Oey r 


E 

This was long and a diſputed by the 
Ady, but finding that ſhe could not conquer, 
"the was obliged to content herſelf, with exer- 
_ Cifing abſolute dominion over every other part 
dl ber family. As the houſe of Lavington will 
have much to do in this hiſtory, we thought 
it incumbent on us to make our readers ac- 


— Ellinor 
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Ellinor was making all hearts her own; 
even thoſe whoſe minds, principles, and 
views, were diametrically oppoſite, were com- 
pelled to admire and love her, from her 
poliſhed behaviour, and ſuavity of manners. 
She had the happy addreſs to ſuit her atten- 
tions and converlation to all ages and all 
ſituations. | Trait 


In her ſecluded education, having had great 
| leiſure for reflection, ſhe had been accuſtomed 
to form her ideas of the world, and compare 
them with the ſentiments of the authors ſhe 
had read. From thence ſhe formed her opi- 
nions of mankind, and of their various mo · 
tives of action. Of the deceit practiſed in this 
great city, by the wicked and deſigning; to 
miſlead the innocent and unwary, ſhe had no 
conception; theſe were leſſons ſhe had yet ta 
learn. Her mind was pure as new-fallen ſnow, 
and her breaſt the ſeat of truth and rectitude. 
While ſhe acquired friends, by the propriety 
of her behaviour, ſhe endeavoured to be as 
contented, as a mind like what we have de» 
{cribed could be in a ſtate of dependance.— 

She 
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She felt for Sir James a truly filial regard, he 
conſtantly endeavoui ing, by the moſt polite 
and uniform attention, to make her forget 
the diſagreeable ſituation in which Lady 
Lavington's petulance very frequently placed 
her. She looked up to him, as one of the 
beſt of men, and grieved to behold what was 
evidently marked in his expreſſive counte- 
nance, that he was far from happy, © that 

on had marked him for herown.” 


Miſs en . whom moſt of her 
time was ſpent, had fince the firſt two days 
been kind and attentive; and had with all 
the ardour, and moſt probably with all the 
ſtability of fxteen, wowed everlaſting friend- 
ſhip: this was the ſtate of the family at the 
expiration of the firſt week ſince Ellinor's 


arrival. During this period her mind 


had often reverted to her friendly fellow 
traveller; ſhe wondered at not having ſeen 
him as one of her ladyſhip's numerous viſi 
tors ſhe felt ſomething that might be term- 
ä was anxious to ſee and 


thank 


54 
+7 7 
* 


thank him, for his polite attention, and to 
ſay that ſhe was not quite 4s n wt as 
ſhe e to be. 5 


She was revolving this intereſting ſub- 
ject, while occupied with her embroidery, 
and Miſs Lavington was galloping over a 
concerto to Sir James, who almoſt by a 
miracle did not withdraw on hearing the 
knocker announce morning viſitors; when a 
foot man announced colonel Campley and Mr. 
Howard. A roſy bluſh that ſuffuſed her 
cheek paſſed unobſerved during the ſmall 
buſtle occaſioned by the Colonel's introduc- 
tion of his friend, which he performed with 
bon grace; telling Sir James, that Howard 
was a quiet, ſober, ſenſible fellow,” the very 
contraſt to himſelf, and was ambitious» of 
the honour of being ranked in the number of 
Sir James Lavington's friends; to herlady+- 
ſhip he declared that he had thought it an 
age ſince he had been prevented paying his 
reſpectful devoirs to the very beſt woman in 
as N ar good wives, 


and 
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and exemplary mothers— that he had, as he 
could never fail of doing, when ſhe was men- 
tioned, expatiated ſo much upon her merits, 
that his friend, had not ceaſed his importu- 
nities, till he had brought him to pay his 
reſpects, where they were ſo juſtly due. 


Lady Lavington bowed, ſimpered at 
this inflated ſpeech, and attempted to look 
ſceptical, in reſpect to the ſuperlati ves he 
had ſo profuſely heaped upon her, but her 
face manifeſted pleaſure; and the good 
effect of this doſe of flattery was experienced 
by Howard, to whom ſhe was more than 
civil—declaring, that ſhe ſhould at all times 
be happy to ſee him; that ſhe would order 
a card to be ſent to his lodgings, for a rout 
ſhe was to have tlie next week, reminding 
Campley of his having received a ſimilar 
invitation fix weeks ſince. Pen TE; 


lens would have WY not being 
well pleaſed to fee: bis wife turned into ridi- 


was 
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was doing, to all but the lady herſelf, if he 


had not been detained by the ſenſible con- 
verſation and unaſſuming behaviour of Ho- 
ward, who directed his diſcourſe to him and 


the young ladies, while her ladyſhip was 


more agreeably engaged, ſwallowing with 
avidity all the ſcandal ſhe could glean from 
the prolific brain, and fatirical tongue of 
the accompliſhed Campley ; who enlarged 
with great volubility upon the faylts and 
misfortunes of her . dearef friends, and moſt 
eſteemed acquaintance. 


As ſoon as Campley could make his eſcape, 
be paid his compliments to the young ladies; 
but, in ſpite of the management of his fea · 
tures, at which he was a great adept, be 
was evidently ſtruck with Ellinor, and 
thrown ſo much off his guard, as to whiſper 


Lady Lavington, loud enough to be heard 


by the reſt of the party, where did this 
effulgent conſtellation drop from, that the 
world has not yet been enlightened by its 
rays?—awhea, under your benign auſpices, 

n do 


.* 
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do you propoſe it ſhall blaze forth, to irra - 
date and aſtoniſn this terraqueous globe?“ 


By the contraction of her mouth, the 
dilation of her noſtrils, and ſcowl upon her 
forehead, he immediately perceived that a 
momentary ſurpriſe had thrown him off his 
guard, and that he had given great offence 
to the lady to whom this rhodomontade 
ſpeech was addreſſed; when, recovering him- 
{elf with his uſual addreſs, he added : „but 
you are ever thus cruel, it would, perhaps, be 
more decorous to ſay ind, to us poor men; 
for do you not keep her fiſter planet from the 
view of her numerous ſighing admirers ?. I 
ſuppoſe it is your intention they ſhall appear 
together in full blaze to annihilate mankind.” 


„ This well timed compliment averted the 
gathering ſtorm, and ſmoothed the brow of 


ber little ladyſhip; they parted upon the 


moſt amicable terms, but not before he, in 
an apparent careleſs way, had enquired in 
leſs high flown language, who Ellinor was ? 


(3.3 and 
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and received this anſwer : . She is a young 
perſon, an orphan deſtitute of friends and 
fortune, juſt come out of a convent ; from 
charitable motives I have received her into 
my family as companion to my daugh ter, 
As I am informed that her father was a gen- 
tleman, and the girl has been well educated, 
I intend introducing her to my company : 
as to her beauty, I wonder ſo competent a 
judge as the gallant Colonel Campley can 
allow her to poſſeſs any uncommon ſhare. 
She! 18 too thin, too fair, and her features are 
much too regular, to come under that de- 


py nomination ; beſides, ſhe is continually ſmil- 


ing to. ſhow her teeth to advantage, which 
are, it muſt be owned N whats, but they 
are. too large to e me. 

« Oh! my dear Lady,” interrupted 
Campley, who evidently laboured to repreſs 
his inclination to laugh, I perſeQly agree 
with you, as to her poſſeſſing all the re- 
| quites you have deſcribed. to make her 


ugly.” 


The 
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The gentlemen now departed, and Sir 
James requeſted Howard that they might 
be upon a more friendly footing than mere 
* acquaintance ; the latter had not been able 
to ſay one word to Ellinor unobſerved, but 
his eyes told her how ardently he wiſhed for 
ſuch an opportunity. | 


No ſooner had the door cloſed upon them, 
than Campley exclaimed, in what durance 
vile have I paſſed this morning for your 

ſervice? condemned to load that cadave- 
rous Lady Lavington, whom I hate, with 
fulſome flattery, and to abuſe her deareſt 
friends for the gratification of her ſpleen ; all 
this 1 have undergone to inſure you a wel- 
-come reception in her family, and to give 
you a chance of carrying off the dowdy 
heireſs, that you may found churches, and 
endow - hoſpitals with her fifty thouſand 
pounds. But, entre nous, did 1 not catch 

your eyes wandering to her fair companion? 
beware of her faſcinations - you ſentimental 
fellows are ſoon caught. Your old uncle 
ge” will 


ww - 
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will never give his conſent to your marrying 
her, and you are too rigidly old-faſhioned 
in your notions, and too religious a man, to 
think of her in any other point of view 
now not ſo me; I am compelled by motives 
of convenience to take a wife, and have not 
the leaſt objection to live the /ife of honour 
with the delicious enchanting Ellinor. Break 
not, therefore, in upon my plan of pleaſure ; 
J leave. the rich heireſs to you, and will do 
every thing I can to aid, abet, and aſſiſt 
your projects. I thus early give you notice 
of my intentions, that you may not attempt 
to croſs my views. I cannot divine what 
could induce the wary Lady Lavington to 
take under her protection, and make a part 
of her family, ſo perfect a creature as this 
Ellinor, to whom her daughter's deformity, 
will ever act as a foil. n | 
OJ JD 1498331 
T * far had he Wb on, and git 
have continued in the ſame ſtrain for a whole 
year uninterrupted by his companion, who 
was mentally condemning; himſelf; for his 
vol. 1. G 0 
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folly in ſeeking an introduction from ſuch 
a votary of diſſipation, and not openly avow- 
ing his reaſons for deſiring it. He had ever 
held duplicity in contempt, and now exe- 
crated himſelf, for having in ths inſtance 
V adopted it. 


He determined to acquaint Ellinor with 
the real character of Campley, that ſhe 
might be guarded againſt his machinations; 
for when he reflected on her youth, her un- 
ſuſpecting innocence, her little knowledge 
of the arts of bad men labouring for their 
purpoſes, the Colonel's really handſome 
perſon, his ſpecious manners, which might 
blind her better judgment; — then again he 
thought on the honourable protection of 
ſuch a man as Sir James Lavington, to Whom 
even a Campley muſt. pay reſpect. Howard 
reſolved to cultivate - his friendſhip, with 
unremitting attention. 


- Haring thus rapidly laid his n to coun- 
terat-Campley, he told him he looked on all 


155 A ee up n 
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the moment; for, libertine as he avowed 
himſelf to be, he could not ſeriouſſy mean, 
for the mere gratification of a tranſitory 
paſſion, to rob a young and beautiful orphan 
of all that relentleſs fate had left her - the 
peace of mind ariſing from innocence,” and 
conſcious rectitude. 


“ Hah! hab! hah! my = puritanical 
friend, you ſhould really have taken orders, 
as your uncle wanted you to do; you would 
have been the oracle of a country pariſh 
—you . would have been admired, and 
idolized, by the ugly young women, and 
the neglected old! how they would have 
loved & the precepts for the teacher's 
ſake.” Be affured of this, bad as you think 
me, I am not inclined to take any undue 
advantage” of the fait one's ſituation ; my 
way is boldly to offet myſelf when 1 admirg 
a woman, and acquaint her with my inten- 
tions —ff 1 am rejected. well—if I am ac- 
cepted, better—I am above deception ; my 
favourite muſt be as willing as myſelt. If 
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Miſs Harcourt prefers my protection to 
meanneſs, ſtupidity, and dependence on the 
Lavingtons, Iam the valourous knight that 
will free her from the Caſtle of Labour, and 

conduct her to the Reſidence of Pleafure, 
Where, © the little loves and young defires 
inhabit.” If ſhe has the ſenſe and ſpirit her 
countenance promiſes, ſhe will deſpiſe the 
world in which ſhe has no fake, and accept 
from me ſplendour and independence. If 
ber ideas are too contracted to, * take the 
goods the gods provide her,” ſhe is not 
worth a thought, and ** even vegitate 
where ſhe is. 


« Theſe are my ſentiments and inten- 
tions reſpecting Miſs Lavington's compa- 
nion; and now, with equal candour, in- 
form me how you mean to conduct yourſelf 
in reſpect to that young lady ?— Do you 
intend boldly to avow your paſſion, and 
make honourable overtures to her father, 
or uſe your powers of rhetoric to firſt inſure 
yourſelf an intereſt in the. heart of your, 
fair one? 


« Neither 
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Neither at preſent; I ſhall make no 
haſty determinations. - I have only to ob- 
ſerve, that I admire and honour: the cha- 
racer of Sir James, and ſhall moſt certainly 
avail myſelf of your introduction to cultivate 
His acquaintance.” 
« Prudently refolved—that, ret acthingi into 
the good graces of the father, you may be ena · 
_ bled to carry off his daughter. Prenez+garde, 
my dear friend, or you may run the wrong ſide 
of the poſt—it will be like voting with the 
minority, where lies a// the argument, and 
none of the intereſt, and from whom the 
| loaves. and fiſhes are not to be procured, 
To fucceed, you muſt change fides, and pay 
all your attention to the dragon that guards 
the Heſperian tree, if you hope to pluck the 
golden fruit. But I have my doubts of your 
ſiucceſs, without you can rummage out in 
the archives of your anceſtors, ſome preten- 
ſions to a dormant title for your name, 
though a good one, will only give her 
daughter the title of Mrs. Howard“. 


G 3 | « In 
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In anſwer to what you have advanced, 
I bave only to obſerve, that whatever woman 
bonours me with her hand, ſhe muſt be 
contented with a plain man, without a title; 
for I know: of none that my family has any 
pretenſions to, and I deſpiſe the men too 
much who can conſent to diſgrace themſelves 
and their anceſtors, by Aating «name that has 
been in their families time Immemorial, to 
abcept a new created title, was my ſovereign 
1 ep to Confey one on me. 
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88 „ For 8 new eee I he 
gazettcd from. the miniſterial oven, 1 feel a 
rang tor the ſeceſſion of thoſe independent 
country gentlemen - aA race alme/t extincti. 
who were formerly the honour and ſupport 
of that palladium of Brit iſh liberty the Houſe 
of Commons, which will be ſoon filled with 
the venial tools of ſtate policy—placemen— 
contractors and penfioners—while the once 
ſpirited ſupporters of our Rights, removed 
to the upper houſe, in gratitude for their 
bhauble of a title, are obliged to ſay Aye or No, 

25 the giver of the ray difates !” 


« What 
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« What a philippic, Citizen Howard, 
have you pronounced againſt the nobles of 
the land, * in deep divan aſſembled. 1 
adviſe thee to betake thyſelf to America, 
there thou wilt become a ſecond Waſhing» 
ton, and in time be choſen his ſucceſſor, 
when he ſhall be gathered to his han 
full of years and honours!”  * 

« have no time at 8 Mr. Camp- 
ley, to enter into a juſtification of my prin-- 
ciples; but, to ſpeak in your own. ſtrain, 1 
truſt, I ſhall not, when called upon, he found 
wanting to anſwer ſor the faith that is in me. 
I mult beg I may not be miſunderſtood 
when 1 fay, I hold titles in contempt, I do 
not mean the ancient nobility of the realm, 
for whoſe forefathers I feel an enthuſiaſtie 
veneration—who received thoſe honourable 
diſtinctions for fighting the battles of their 
country, in the fields of war, or the wiſdom 
of their councils in the hour of peace— 
though I have too often occaſion to grieve 
at the vices and follies of their degenerated 


progeny.” 


64 They 


* 
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They now parted; Campley to dreſs for 
a faſhionable dinner at eight o'clock, and 
Howard to pay his reſpects to his uncle 
duty he never permitted any engagement to 
prevent his fulfilling once every day. Mor- 


| tified, melancholy, and depreſſed, he fore- 


ſaw his difficulties in reſpect to Ellinor, 
would increaſe by the very means he had 
taken to leſſen them !—He was ten times 


more in love than ever—for, recovered from 


her fatigue,” and her mind at eaſe, ſhe ap- 
peared more enchantingly lovely than when 
firſt he ſaw her. How ſhould he act? — he 
determined to be guided by circumſtances— 


he dreaded the blandiſhments of Campley, 
| whom the modeſt diffidence of his own merit, 


made Liege”) view In the light of a e Þ 
rival. | -” 
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CHAP, X. 


As ſoon as the Colonel and Mr. Howard 
had taken leave at Sir James Lawvington's, 
and the young ladies were retired to dreſs, 
Auguſta aſked Ellinor how ſhe liked the 
gentlemen from whom they had juſt parted? 
who replied, « I think Mr. Howard an 
agreeable, ſenſible, modeſt man; but Colonel 
Campley is a character that can never pleaſe 
nme there is that affumption of ſuperiour 
2 underſtanding—that ſelf. approbation of his 
own ſatirical vein by him denominated. 

wit —that evidently ſhews he expeiits to 
« charm all eyes, and pleaſe all ears. 
Well, I wonder at your taſte in pre- 
ferring that plain formal odd body, to ſuch 


2 charming, handſome, well-bred man, as 
G5 bus 
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his friend, who muſt be a lord when his bro- 


ther dies; and mamma ſays, | he is very ſickly, 
will never marry, and cannot live long 5 


Ellinor was effectually ſilenced; for what 
had ſhe to oppoſe to good breeding, a hand- 
ſome perſon, and a title - but rectitude of 
conduct, a refined underſtanding, a ſuſcep- 

tible heart, and unimpeached honour? 
What would theſe old - ſaſhioned virtues of 
the laſt century, avail againſt the refinements 


of our more enlightened days? She there- 


fore laughing, replied, that ſhe knew not 
enough of the world. into which ſhe was 
juſt entered, to eſtimate properly thoſe merits 
which give the moſt conſequence to its inha- 
bitants: but ſhe affured her friend ſhe would 
| ſet about getting rid of her obſolete notions. 


| Ellinor was tad to take a bt, | 
at the lower end of the room, when Lady 
Lavington had company, and the ſuperlative 
'happineks ever attending the ſituation ſhe was 


6 8 in, to be as n overlooked by the 
females 
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female part of her ladyſhip's- viſitors as if ſne 
had not been preſent; none of their diſcourte 
being addreſſed to her, nor did they con- 
deſcend to anſwer if ſhe yentured a 9 
One evening, tired of being treated Tike 
an automaton, the diſcoutfe turning on A 
ſubje& upon which ſhe felt herſelf com- 
petent to ſpeak, ſhe, with much modefty, 
attempted to join in the converſation. Lady 
Dy Daudle, with her large unmeaning grey 
eyes, ſtared her in the face, as if ſhe meant 
to annihilate her; whilſt Lady Fanny Flut- 
ter ſhot ſcornful-glances from a brilliant pair 
of black ones. This ſoon drew upon the 
bluſhing Ellinor, thoſe of the whole party of 
all colours and ſizes, who feeling the con- 
ſciouſneſs of innate worth, determined to 
treat their pride, nan, and malice, 
with ſilent . Tas 


The men now beginaing, to Py in, hom 
enabled her to triumph in her turn; for 
they crowded round her chair, ogled, com- 
plimented 


8 6 
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plimented, flattered, and appeared by their 
attention and adniration, to have in ther eyes, 
en for ay other female i in the room. 


"Theſe ladies, who ſo lately would not 
condeſcend to ſpeak 10 her, now began to 
talk at her: Lady Fanny wondered how 
any body who valued. the peace of their fa- 
mily, could think of taking girls into their 
houſes - as companions ! 


„Only think, Lady Dy, of poor Mrs, 
Meanwell, who, after the death of Thomp- 
fon the Rector, took one of his ejght 
daughters, and had her taught every 
thing 'ſhe was capable of comprehending ; 
ſhe treated her like her own child, and 
not content with removing her from the 
ſphere that ſhe ought to have remained in, 
ſhe forced her down the throats of all her 
cempany. She was a poor, little, ſtupid; 
whey-faced thing, whom no perſon would 
have ſuppoſed capable, though ſhe poſſeſſed 
the inclination to be guilty of ſuch an ac- 


FER Ar ſhe eloped to Scot- 
4 land 


„ 
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land with the eldeſt ſon of her benefactreſs; 
and though his father ſet our after them 
with all poſſible celerity, they had ſo well 
managed, to get ſeveral hours the ſtart of 
their purſuer it is ſuppoſed they will not 
be overtaken.” : | 


Lady Dy proteſted, ſhe was quite ſhocked 
at the ingratitude of the creature, but was 
vaſtly glad it had happened, as it might be 
a warning to others, looking full at Lady 
Lavington.—** Oh dear,” ſays Lady Frit- 
terfame, it is the way of them all + for 
a twelvemonth ſince I was induced, from 
mere motives of charity, to take into my 
houſe a daughter of Colonel Howitzer, who 
was killed in America. I only expected her 
to make up my millenery and dreſſes, clean 
my laces, write my cards, anſwer my letters 
of buſineſs, ſuperintend my houſe accounts, 
and embroider a court dreſs, when not em- 
ployed in the avocations I have mentioned 
For this I permitted her to dine with me 
when I had zo company, or nobody I cared 


for, 
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for, es hat Awe) pounds 4 year; ſhe 
had the impertinence, becauſe I ordered her 
to clean and feed my birds, and to waſh and 
comb poor dear little Fidelle, to tell me that 
ſhe did the work of all the ſervants in my 
houſe, without their wages; and that, tho' 
ſhe had condeſcended to wait upon me, ſhe 
certainly ſhould not think it equally neceſ- 
wy; to attend my birds and beaſts.” 


„ Oh! the creature hive — ä 
fo good as you was to her!“ was .echoed * 
from all parts of the room; * what did kgs 
do, Lady Fritterfame ?” 
I bid her take herſelf, and her beggarly 
te 00: of my houſe directly.“? ? 
« Vaſtly right: you acted as I ſhould have 
done, replied Lady Dy Daudle. The ftories 
of ungrateful humble companions were like 
thoſe related of ghofs; each had one to tell, 
| the laſt more wonderful than what had pre- 
ceded it. Ellinor was condemped to hear 
them all; enen bred their ſarcaſms were 
levelled 


levelled at her, ſuffered extreme mortifica- 
tion till the converſation ended. 


At ſupper ſhe could not eat, and Sir James 
enquiring the reaſon, ſhe burſt into tears; 
but her heart was too full to anſwer. Au- 
guſta informed her father of the cauſe, and 
repeated the diſcourſe of the evening. He was 
much enraged, and ſpoke with great aſpe- 
rity to Lady Lavington for not attempting 
to filence ſuch improper converſation, that 
could only be intended to burt the feelings 
of a worthy and charming young woman, 
whom ſhe had undertaken to protect; there- 
fore ſhe ſhould not have permitted her to 
be inſulted under her roof. It was a breach 
of hoſpitality that no circumſtances could 
juſtify :—the unenlightened ſavage, when 
once he receives into his hut a ſtranger, will 
fight, nay, even die to protect his gueſt from 
the rude aſſaults of his own tribe. 


Lady Lavington replied, -ſhe was truly 
ſorry for what had been ſaid ; but that it 
5 | was 
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was totally out of her power to prevent her 
company from converſing on any topic they 
might chuſe to ſelect.— Sir James wiſhed 
that he had been preſent; for, hardened as 
he ſuppoſed women of faſhion were to the 
ſufferings of their own ſex, he thought he 
could have made them aſhamed of ſuch cruel 
behaviour.—Ellinor requeſted that no more 
might be ſaid upon the ſubject, and hoped 
that time would render her leſs ſuſceptible ; 
for though ſhe knew her dependent ſtate 
ſubjected her to inſult from the proud and 
unfeeling, the could not as yet endure it 
with that cool indifference, nor treat it with 
the contempt it merited. 


She obſerved that ſhe ought not-to grieve 
at ſo tranfitory an inconvenience, but be 
grateful to the Providence that had placed 
her in a family, whoſe inmates were ſo dia- 
metrically oppoſite to thoſe from whom ſhe 

had juſt parted ;- and the kindneſs ſhe expe- 
rienced from Sir James and Lady Lavington, 
would more than compenſate for the lights 


ſhe might endure from others, 
Time 
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Time hung heavy on the hands of How- 
ard; he had called upon Sir James, and 
had been admitted into his ſtudy: but as 
the baronet ſeldom mixed with her ladyſhip's 
viſitors, he had not as yet ſeen Ellinor. He 
began to think Campley was right; that he 
muſt make himſelf an intereſt with the head 
of the houſe, if he meant to feaſt his eyes 
with their deareſt object. Howard had ra- 
ther avoided than ſought the company of 
Campley, fince the morning when he intro- 
duced him to Groſvenor- ſtreet; for he 
dreaded his penetrating eyes, fearing he would 


read in his behaviour, his attachment to El- 


linor; but he could not bear that he ſhould” 
think he meant to addreſs Miſs Lavington; 
it was acting a part from which his generous 
ſoul ſhrunk : but to avow his motives, was: 
to deſtroy his hopes preſent and future. 


How to ſtcer clear of Scylla, without being 
wrecked on Charibdis, he knew not. On the 
morrow was to be the rout or gala, including 


& ball and ſupper that Lady Lavington had 
ſeat 
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ſent him a card for, according to her promiſe; 
he flattered himſelf, that during the buſtle 
he ſhould be able to ſnatch a moment 
to ſpeak to the fair arbitreſs of his fate. 


Whilſt theſe tumultuous thoughts en- 
groſſed Howard, the family in Groſvenor- » 
ſtreet was not more calm, though from very 
different motives. All their time was, and 
had been for many preceding days, buſily 

employed in preparations for the ſplendid 

fete, to which all the world were invited, 
. and to accommodate whom every room in 
the bouſe was appropriated ; the ſtudy of 

Sir James excepted, which was a ſandtum 

ſanctorum not to be polluted by ſuch unhal- 

lowed gueſts as would form the ſociety of 
that feſtive evening. To this retreat from 
folly had he retired for many days prior to 
the one dedicated to the goddeſs of pleaſure, 
and her fantaſtic ttain. From tbis calm 
aſylum by ſmiled © at the danger and defied 
the ſtorm” that pervaded every other part of 
lis habitation. ' Auguſta had been ordered 
2 | "oye 
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by her mother, to uſe her influence to in- 
duce him to give up this favourite apart - 
ment for a card room, for hat night only, 
Poſitive to that point alone, of calling one 
room in his houſe his own, he gave a de- 
cided negative to her requeſt ; and inſiſted, 
as ſhe valued his diſpleaſure, that ſhe never 
would attempt to make it again, 


Lady Lavinia; thus baffled in her 
| ſcheme to gain poſſeſſion of the ſtudy, what 
was to be done to accommodate her nume 
rous gueſts? A happy thought occurred to 

procure room, by taking down the beds, 
and appropriating the apartments that con- 
tained them for cards and refreſhments.— 
The temporary inconvenience of not having 
one to retire to after the fatigues of the 
night, was a trifle to the ſplendid gratifi- 
tion of receiving of al the world, and ſee- 
ing, moſt heterogenouſly mixed, fat alder- 
men's ladies, debilitated peers, high-blooded 
ducheſſes, army contractors, bearded dow- 
gers, and colonels with unrazor'd lips, 


young 
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young ladies of of high ton, Eaſt India di- 
rectors of no ton at all, ſaffron-faced ſpin- 
ſters, and counſel learned in the law 


With ſuch motley groups are faſhionable 
routs filled ; where, when you have ſqueezed 
through the well-dreſſed crowd that ſur- 
rounds the lady of the houſe, and paid your 
compliments, ſhe ſets you immediately down 
to a table, when, after having played your 
rubber, and depoſited your card money, you 
teien your place to one of the attending 


ann. that is eagerly ming for it. 


If you happen to be one of thoſe by ſeek 
| for the charms of converſation, refined ſenſe, 
or ſprightly wit, and hope to meet it in fo 
numerous an aſſemblage of various characters, 
wwe are ſorry for your diſappointment. All 
you will hear from the ſurrounding mul- 
titude, is how they 4% the laſt game by 
their partner's bad play; who, had their 
knowledge of the chances been equal to 
_thars, might bave been won. All the loſers 

lay 
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lay the blame of their ill- luck upon dame 
Fortune; none to their own want of till; whilſt 


the winners exult over their creſt-fallen Op- 


ponents, and attribute their ſucceſs alone to 
ſuperior ſcience. 


« Thus paſſes the night, to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
« Which in the dull round of petty time, 


« Have lighted fools with einpty pockets home,” 


CHA P. 
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CHAP. XII. 


ExLINoR though ſhe had never ſeen a 
ball- room decorated, had a natural refined 
taſte, with an elegant fancy, which aided by 
her ſkill in making artificial flowers, and 
painting tranſpareneies, that ſhe had learned 
in the Convent, enabled her to take an ac- 
tive part in embelliſhing the apartments. 
Indeed Lady Lavington, finding her ſo ca- 
pable of the taſk, left to her the planning 
and entire execution ; which was performed 
in ſo ſuperior a ſtyle of elegance to any thing 
fhe had yet ſeen, that Ellinor, from that mo- 
ment became a great favourite with her 
Jadyſhip, who undertook nothing without 
conſulting her. | 


The 
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The day before the gala, Auguſta and 
Ellinor tapped at Sir James's door, and en- 
treated him to come and give his opinion 
of their works of art; he would rather have 
been excuſed ; but it was not his nature to 
reſiſt the entreatics of ſuch pleaders'; there- 
fore he allowed himſelf to be led to the 
decorated ſpot, - where he was ſtruck with 
the © fimplex munditi that pervaded the 
whole, which met his entire approbation. 
On enquiring who was the perſon employed 
to execute the deſigns, he was both ſurprized 
and charmed to hear it was Ellinor, and he 
paid her many compliments on her taſte * | 
* | | 


On the morning that uihired | in the im- 
portant day, Sir- James prefented Auguſta 
with an elegant pair of pearl ear- rings, at 
the ſame time giving her a box that con- 
tained their counterpart, deſired ſne would 
prevail on Ellinor to accept them as a giſt 
from herſelf, for the trouble ſhe had taken, 
in ornamenting the * She told 

5 Sir 
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Sir James ſhe ſhould be moſt happy to pre- 
ſent them to her friend, as a donation from 
him; but that ſhe had learned from Elli- 
nor, not to aſſume falſe conſequence to 
herſelf from the generoſity of another, nor 
ſhould ſhe be forgiven if ſhe attempted to 
deceive her; therefore begged leave to de- 
cline conveying his preſent. | 


Her father embraced her ; declared he was 
charmed with the propriety of her ſentiments, 
and equally ſo with the worthy girl from 
whoſe admonitions ſhe acknowledged ſhe 
imbibed them. For leffons of ſuch impor- 
tance to her future life, he thought Ellinor 
ought to be rewarded with diamonds inſtead 
| _ of pearls; he therefore deſired her to entreat 
her acceptance of the ear rings from him, as a 
ſiſcmall tribute of gratitude for thegood inſtruc- 
f tions ſhe had given bis dear Auguſta. Kiſſing 
5 her father's hand, away ſhe flew to deliver his 
1 meſſage and preſent. Ellinor felt gratified as 
| | much by the former, as the latter; for, to have 
1 her conduct approved by the man ſhe looked 
11 110 | 2 up 
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up to, as the firſt and heſt of created beings, 
was to her a proud triumph. But we do 
not mean to aſſert our heroine was ſo little of 
a woman, as not to be highly pleaſed with her 
ear rings, which, when ſhe tried them on. 
before her glaſs, made her * es ſparkle with bY. 
pleaſure. 


Auguſta and Ellinor arranged the impor- 
tant articles of their dreſs for the evening; 
they then went to Sir James, where Ellinor 
in elegant and appropriate language poured 
out the grateful effuſions of her heart in 
thanks for his preſent and his flattering meſ- 
ſage; but more far his unremitting attention 
to her ever fince ſhe had the honour and 
happineſs of becoming one of his family. 
The girls now extorted a promiſe from him 
that he would join the company at night, 
at leaſt for the caply part of the ey ening, 


If it will give you pleaſure I will come 
and ſee you dance; I can retire to bed when 
I am weary—I ſhall' not be miſſed, for I 

VOL. 1, . believe 
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believe the numerous gueſts at ſupper will 
not all find places.” 


At this ſpeech they both ſmiled, and when 
Sir James enquired the reaſon, Auguſta ſaid, 
e my dear papa, we laughed to hear you 
talk of going to bed, when we can aſſure 
you, that yours has been taken down this 
morning, to form another ſupper room !” 

„ Well! this is carrying folly to the ex- 
treme, when we part with our beds to ob- 
lige our company; I think Lady Lavington 
ſhould have conſulted my convenience, be- 
fore ſhe iN? ſuch an excentric plan into 
execution.” | 

&« Dear Sir,” replied Ellinor,“ do not 
be offended with her ladyſhip, who gives 
herſelf all this trouble to procure pleaſure for 
her friends, for it is impoſſible ſhe ſhould 
receive any herſelf who ſuffers ſo much care 
and anxiety for fear that every thing ſhould 
be juſt as ſhe wiſhes.” 

« You are right, child; this mania for 
crouding our houle with people who care 
not 
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not whether we ever exiſted, or if we ceaſed 
to do ſo, the very inſtant the gala ends, like 
all other follies brings with it its own puniſh- 
ment in Joſs of money, loſs of health, and 
loſs. of time. The laſt of theſe is of the 
moſt ſerious conſequence, as it is at a certain 
period of our exiſtence irretrievable.“ 


Mrs. Betty now entered to ſay, that the 
hair-drefſer waited ; that he could give them 
but one hour, he had ſo many ladies to dreſs © 
for their gawlatv; © go, my dear girls, to 
this important perſonage, who, while he does 
you the honour to take your money, ſo 
prudently limits the time he can give you; 
but permit me to be an advocate for Dame 
Nature—ſuffer not the man of friz to deform 
her works any more, than merely to comply: 
in a ſmall degree with the preſent reigning 
taſte. I mean not that I would have my 
daughter appear in the ruff and farthingale 
of her great grandmother ; but to follow the 

Jy extremes in any faſhion, is, in my opinion, 

equally abſurd, and always defeats the inteat, 
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of attracting admiration men of ſenſe will 
ever prefer native graces to faſhionable ec- 
centricities.“ 


They promiſed his advice ſhould be their 
guide at the toilet, and they hoped it would 
have a good effect on their appearance at 
night. It was leſs neceflary to Ellinor than 
to Auguſta, the former never having been 
initiated into the mazes of faſhion, had ac- 
quired a taſte and fancy in dreſs all her own; 
with her beautiful face, and elegant figure, 
ſhe looked charming in any attire, however 
' whimfical—not that ſhe wiſhed to appcar 
ſingular, ſhe had too juſt an idea of pro- 
priety; but ſhe avoided ſervile imitation, 
and the flavery of thoſe who follow the laby- 
rinth of what is called the mode ;—while the 
latter, whoſe ample allowance enabled her 
to indulge in every new fancy, was apt 
to run into extremes, and overload her 
little figure with finery, which, though ſmall 
was formed with ſymmetry,—whole effect 
entirely deſtroyed from being over- dreſſed. 
. * This 
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This had often ſtruck Ellinor very forcibly, 
and ſhe wiſhed to offer her opinion upon the 
ſubject: convinced from this converſation 
with Sir James, that his thoughts coincided 
with her own, ſhe determined to make a 
tender of her aſſiſtance to Miſs Lavington 
on this memorable day; it was cheerfully 
accepted, as Auguſta had a: very high idea of 
Ellinor's ſuperiour taſte in that moſt important 
article dreſs. The reſult was, that ſhe 
appeared to greater advantage than ever ſhe 


had done before: but, as ſo much has been 


ſaid on this ſubject, we will endeavour to 
oblige our female readers by deſcribing how 
the ladies were armed for conqueſt when 
they entered the drawing- room. 


Miſs Lavington wore a filver me robe, 
made to ſhow her ſhape to the greateſt advan- 


tage—for at that time it was not the rage to 


level all diſtinction of form and ſize to ſee 
the fat widow of ſixty, and her grand daugh- 
ter of — with their 4 ages flung 
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with braces acroſs their ſhoulders, whoſe 
circumference of waiſt is, by this /eve/ling 
faſhion rendered on an equality, — no, the 
* of our belles were 


> Fine by degrees, and beautifully leſs,” 


Auguſta's hair was lightly ines! and 
ornamented with ſtrings of pearls, and a 
plume of ſnowy Oftrich feathers. Ellinor 
was drefled in a white crape robe, trimmed 
with a fatin border, elegantly embroidered 
by herſelf in moſs roſes and violets; her 
hair dreſſed, without powder; its luxu- 
riance confined by fillets of roſe buds.— 
They each wore the ear rings preſented 


by Sir James, to whom they paid a viſit 


before they joined Lady Lavington, and 
received his approbation at the ſimple 
elegance of their appearance. —He hand- 


ed them to the drawing-room, where he 


found her ladyſhip with ſome old-faſhioned 


viſitants, who had in deſpite of modern taſte 


dared to make their entree ſo early as nine 


O clock; theſe were oor diſpoſed of at 


ſobe 
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fober whiſt—and at ten the world of faſhion 
and gaiety began to pour in rapidly, till the 


crowd and heat became intolerable. 


Lady Fanny Flutter yowed, „it was a 
moſt charming ſqueeze - the moſt delightful 
ſhe had experienced the whole winter—not 
but that laſt Sunday evening's concert at 
Lady Harrowtone's was ſo crowded, the fid- 
lers could not find room to roſin their bows, 
or bring their hands forward to turn over a 
leaf in their muſic books, they were ſo jam- 
med together. In this dilemma the poor 
devils were obliged to play the firſt part of 
the ſymphony over and over again five or 
fix times; but it did vaſtly well, for it 
would not have been attended to, if they 
had played it through—indeed the largeſt 
portion of the company was ſtationed in apart- 
ments too remote from- the concert room, 
for them to diſtinguiſh a preſto from a 
minuet. The laſt who arrived were obliged 
to remain on the ſtairs, and that was by far 
the moſt pleaſant ſituation, as we had with 

4 the 
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the delectable Campley, and made our re- 
marks upon all that came in, or went out; 
was not that moſt delicious, my dear Miſs 
Lavington Ih 


Auguſta replied, ſhe feared ſhe ſhould 
have been ſo unfaſhionable as to wiſh for a 
place near the muſic room, to haye heard 
the faſcinating voice of the enchanting and 
incomparable Billington, for which ſhe 
would have renounced almoſt any other gra- 
tification, 


« Oh!” replied her ladyſhip, © you may 
hear her by going to Covent Garden, where 
you will be obliged to ſit ſtill, and remain 
quiet, on pain of being called to ae by 


the brutes i in the pit. ge ; 


* 
LY 


This trifling converſation was interrupted 
Dy Lady Lavington's ſummoning them to the 
ball room, where all of beauty and faſhion 
hadafſembled, that compoſe the circles in this 
gay metropolis. To our heroine all this was 
new, all was charming t that met her wondering 

| eyes 
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eyes the brilliancy of the various coloured” 
lamps, intermixed with emblematic tranſpa- 
rencies, and feſtoons of flowers, though the 
had arranged and executed the greateſt part 
of theſe ornaments, ſhe could form no ade- 
quate idea of their effect, till ſne ſaw: them 
lighted; to this were added the enltvening 
ſtrains' of an excellent band of muſic, which 
with the ſplendid dreſſes of the ladies, formed. 
all together a coup d'wwel quite faſcinating 
ſhe appeared to tread enchanted - ground, 
and thought the tales of Fairies and Genii 
were not fo fabulous and incomprebenfible, 
as ſhe once ſuppoſed them. Perhaps ſhe 
was more to be envied than any perſon in 
the whole affembly, as her natural ſpirits, 
exhilarated by a ſcene of ſuch novelty, ena · 
bled her to enjoy the various pleaſures: of 
the evening with a godt unknown to thoſe 
who-run from one amuſement to another, 
till gratification” is loſt in oe A Het 


T1 


- 


Ellinor ſoon diſtinguiſhed in the grbup 
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eyes were fixed on the door, joined them on 


their entrance, and ſolicited the honour of 
her hand, for the two firſt dantes ; his requeſt 


was with a {mile complied with : he led her 


.to the ſet, but the - couples were ſo numer- 
ous, and they increaſed ſo rapidly, that any 
attempt at graceful dancing was impractica- 
ble. All that could be effected was done 
by Ellinor ; a, buz was heard'-ampng the 
men: © Who is that charming creatuſd?” 
She dances 4-/a-merveille !” 
Quite a divinity, pon honour !—Is the 
angel one of us? enquired Lord Torpedo, 


of his equally liſtleſs partner, Lady Di Dau- 
dle. ; 


He can you diſtreſs me by ſuch a 
queſtion? ſhe is a creature of yeſterday :” 
replied her ladyſhip, a nobody - a perſon- 
age taken from a convent, to act in the 
double capacity of n ans companion 


to Maſs ten. ” 
* 5 g 

| This good patured piece of intelligence 
was given in the true quality key, and was 
n from one to another of the ſur- 
rounding 
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rounding group its magnitude encreaſing 
as it travelled like a ſnow ball, till its fair 
author herſelf could hardly diſcover it to 
be her own. In conſequence of Lady Di's 
information, the ladies were all ſo much 
engaged, when our heroine was to turn them, 
or to lead outſides, that they neither ſaw, 
nor noticed. her, and when it came to her 
turn to go down the dance, they were 
vaſtly fatigued, and retired to their place, 
except a few young ladies, untitled and not of 
the higheſt conſideration. 


The placid -temper of Howard was ſo 
much rouzed at the pointed negle& and 
infult, fo evidently directed at the woman 
his ſoul- adored, that he ſaid aloud, + Miſs 
Harcourt this premeditated rudeneſs ſhould 
to you be very gratifying, for be aſſured we 
do not fear thoſe we contemn, but thoſe 
whoſe ſuperiour attractions we are. conſcious 
of, and are compelled internally to acknow- 
ledge—it is wiſdom to fhun the conteſt, 
when ſure of defeat.“ 1 
H 6 SE) 
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Not one appeared to underſtand this ſar- 
caſm, but its good effect was ſeen conſpi- 
cuous, for the next ſet they all remained 
in their places. Ellinor would bave declined 
dancing, but Howard earneſtly entreated her 
to go down it; when they had finiſhed 
Colonel Campley ſolicited her to honour 
him with her hand for the next two ; 
ſhe could not -refuſe, as it was the rule of 
the evening to change partners. He enter- 
tained her with his remarks on the company, 
all of whom he knew, and againſt moſt of 
which he ſhot the ſharpeſt arrows of his wit. 


: Truth compels us to acknowledge that 
Ellinor was more pleaſed at his ſatirical at- 
tacks, levelled againſt. her recent foes, than 
the purity of our chriſtian ſyſtem allows; ſhe - 
thought his manner very agreeable, he was 
convinced, that ſhe was the moſt enchanting 
of her ſex. She was reſtored to perfect good 
humour, perceiving, that by dancing with 
their favourite beau, ſhe amply revenged 
| herſelf upon all her opponents; and as we 
obſerved at the commencement of this 

15 3 hiſtory 
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hiſtory that our heroine was but 4 woman, 
we are compelled to acknowledge that ſhe 
felt gratified at a little retaliation. | 


But no female heart in the party felt more 
chagrin than Howard's ;—he was dancing 
with Miſs Lavington, but his eyes ſo con- 
ſtantly followed Ellinor, and he made fo 
many awkward miſtakes, that it occaſioned 
his partner to obſerve, © that his heart ap- 
peared to be in one part of the room, and 
the reſt of his perſon in another.“ He 
tried to laugh away her aſſertion, by declar- 
ing how impoſſible it was to be thus divided, 
when he had the happineſs to be fo near 
a magnet of attraction. ö 


The heat became now ſo oppreſſive, and 
the company ſo numerous, that many who 
wiſhed to dance, were compelled to deſiſt 
from the attempt. The ſet that had finiſh- 
ed agreed to give up their ſituation for the 
next two Howard now flattered himſe 


with 3 able to get an opportunity o 
ſpeaking 
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ſpeaking to Ellinor; but he was not ſo near 
that happineſs as he ſuppoſed, for his honour- 
able friend took his place beſide her, and 
contrived that he ſhould not get to ſpeak to 
her for the remainder of the evening. At 
one o'clock the company ſat down to a 
ſuperb fupper ; but ſo great was the crowd, 
that very few of the gentlemen could find 
places, but with much gallantry ſtood be- 
hind the chairs of the ladies. The ball did 

not conclude till near fix in the morning; 
Sir James diſguſted with folly, retired: before 
ſupper to his valet's chamber, and the ladies 
at the departure of their . gueſts, betook 
themſelves to the attics, till their own beds 
could be reſtored to their places. 


char. 
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HavN left our heroine in the arms of 
Morpheus, who we truſt will ſned his pop- 
pies over her ſilken laſhes, we will take a 
view of what paſſed in the thoughts of 
Colonel Campley and Mr. Howard; for 
though the former did at firſt think, from 
his friend's application to him for an intro- 
duction to Sir James Lavington, that he 
meant to addreſs his daughter, he ſaw reaſon 
to change his opinion on this firſt viſit, 
from his evident trepidation, when he ayow- 
ed how much he was charmed with Ellinor's 
_ perſon; his defence of her this night; his 
apparent diſappointment, when not able to 
get near enough to ſpeak to her; the jealous 
| | eyes 
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eyes with which he followed him when 
dancing with her; all theſe circumſtances 
ES convinced him that Howard- was in love, 
and Ellinor was the object, and would of 
courſe do every thing in his power'to cir- 
cumvent him, in any effort he might make 

to gain her. 


Campley could not forgive him the at- 
tempt of impoſing upon his ſuperiour cun- 
ning ;—he that was the very prince of in- 
trigue, who carried on his machinations 
triumphantly to the terror of all the peace- 
able families, who opened their doors to 
-him—he to be choſen as a pander to ano- 
ther; (for he would not believe that Howard 
could ſeriouſly think of marrying this pretty 
beggar), and if ſhe was to be had on more 
eaſy terms, ſurely there could be no doubt 
which of them ſhe would chuſe:—not that ; 
he could be ſaid to be in love with Ellinor, 
though he certainly thought her à very deſir- 
able creature, but he had in the poſſeſſion 
of her two points 4 to carry—firſt, for weighty 
2995 - reaſons 
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reaſons, hè determined to marry, but it was 
to one that would give him neither perſonal 
pleaſure, nor eclat with the world; now ſuch 
a miſtreſs as Ellinor, would aſſuredly do both, 
and he thought it a compenſation he owed 
himſelf for the ſacrifice of his ſweet perſon ; 
beſides, he ſhould have the ſatisfaction of 
revenging himſelf on Howard, who had at - 
tempted to made him ful an 2 

never made before. | 


Howard, on his return from Lady Laving- 
ton's, threw himſelf into bed, but not to 
| fleep; he was convinced by the pains Camp- 
ley had taken to prevent his converſing with 
Ellinor, and by the intelligent looks he threw 
at him in the courſe of the evening, that 
he was not the dupe of his paſſion for Maſs 
Lavington : he knew him to be vindictive, 
and that he would tbink himſelf juſtified in 
revenging what he called an impoſition. 
He feriouſly repented ever allowing the aps 
Pearance of duplicity to prevail, even for a 
* and ſhould have thought it pro- 

perly 


* * 
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perly puniſhed by any thing ſhort of loſing 
W 


He feared the attractive blandiſhments of 
Gnu would make an intereſt in her 
heart — be ſaw that ſhe was charmed by his 
aſſiduities, and amuſed by his vivacity—he 
determined to ſerve her as a friend, and by 
the time he aroſe, had convinced himſelf, 
that was ſhe ſafe and happy, he could be 
contented with no dearer title. 


n the bp of ending a favourable mo- 
ment to ſpeak to Ellinor alone, he called in 
 Grofvenor-ſtreet at two o'clock, when his 
good genius favoured him beyond, his moſt 
ſanguine expectations Lady Lavington be- 
ing employed with Mrs. Buſtle to ſee order 
once more riſe out of chaos; Sir James had 
rode out to avoid the confuſionMiſs La- 
vington had juſt accompanied Lady Fanny 
Flutter to tumble over gauzes, and diſcom- 
poſe ribbons—in faſhionable language, wy 


were e a ſhopping. 
Ellinor 
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Ellinor had ſat down to the piano forte, 
to amuſe herſelf with playing Pleyel's con- 
certante, when the ſervant announced Mr. 
Howard. She received him with that ſmile 
of placid pleaſure, which ever lights up the 
countenance at the appearance of a friend 
we eſteem : ſhe held out her hand, and ſaid 
ſhe was happy to ſee him—but ſhe ſhewed 
no alarm, ſhe did not bluſh—her voice, 
when ſhe told him fo, was not tremulous— 
her reception of him was ſuch as muſt have 
gratified the friend, but have given a death 
blow to the lover in truth, Ellinor was not 
in ove. Howard ſaw it plainly, and a figh 
broke from his breaſt at the conviction 
ſhe told him,—that as ſhe flattered herſelf 
he took ſome intereſt in her ſituation, ſhe 
was happy to inform him, it was more agree- 
able than from its firſt appearance, when 
he parted from her, ſhe could have promiſed 
herſelf it would be. Sir James was the moſt 
worthy of men, and exerted himſelf to make 
her feel as little as poſſible. her dependent 
ſtate; there was a certain portion of acidity in 
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the compoſition of her ladyſhip, which was 
too apt to turn the pleaſures of thoſe con- 
nected with her to pain but the milk of 


human kindneſs diſplayed in all the actions 


of Sir James acted as an antidote to her 
acerbity, and kept the family in an equili- 
brium. Lt | 


Miſs Lavington, with whom moft of 
her time was ſpent, was literally a fpoilt 
child; ſhe appeared to have taken a fancy 
to her, and they were on terms of friendſhip. 
Her greateſt complaint was againſt Lady 
Lavington's viſitors, who, as ſhe was fond 
of chooſing her acquaintance from amongſt 


the nobility, think they do her a great 
Honour, in winning her money at cards, 


and eating her dinners, for which they 
repay her by laughing at her behind her 
back, and inſulting her W to ber 

face e 
den 4.2 ag | | 
This, Mr. Howard, you ſaw an in- 
ance of laſt night, though not the firſt 
LI T have 
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have experienced; for your generous inter- 
ference accept 'my heartfelt gratitude.” 

] could do you but little ſervice, Miſs 
Harcourt, I was not of conſequence enough 
in the ſcale of fon to make my reproofs of 
any weight; but the attentions you received 
from their favourite Colonel mortified them 
- molt ſeverely, and drew the envy of all the 
ladies to one focus.” ; 

« I thought Fperceived that myſelf; and 
J fear I took an ill-natured ſatisfaction in 
receiving his devoirs, which I believe I ap- 
peared to do with a pleaſure I did not feel, 
for he is very far from being a favourite of 
mine; he has undoubtedly wit, but it is of 
that ſatirical ſort that impels us to fear more 
than love its poſſeſſor.“ 

is: N. ow we are on the ſubject of the 
Colonel, I with you Miſs Harcourt to know 
his real character; for it is very evident to 
me, that he will be a frequent viſitor here, 
and a profeſt admirer of your fair ſelf.” 


* 


a, Ellinor 
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Ellinor told him ſhe ſhould be much ob- 
liged for the amuſement, a ſketch of ſuch a 
character as Colonel Campley's could not 
fail to give, though ſhe thought there was 
no probability of noticing her, but to tor- 
ment and thew his power over the hearts of 
ohers, as had doubtleſs been his motive the 


preceding evening. 


The Honourable Edward Campley is 
the younger ſon of a nobleman, who, at the 
age of twenty one, found himſe.f by the 
death of his father, his own maſter with a 
fortune of ten thouſand pounds. He had 
been Captain of the School at Eton, where 
his enterpriſing ſpirit, and miſchievous fro- 
lics, made him the terror of the neighbour- 
hood for ten miles round. He was entered 
a Gentleman Commoner at Chriſt Church, 
Oxford, and took his degree of Batchelor of 
Arts, a title he has deſerved to the preſent 
time. He was by the old lord intended for 
the church, becauſe there was a rich living 
in the family; but he determined they ſhould 
7 | | | not 
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not make * a man of ſuch ſpirit a prieſt.” 
As he preferred the articles of war to the 
thirty-nine articles, when he became his own 
maſter he purchaſed a commiſſion in the 
Guards, becauſe he thought a red coat and 
cockade fat off his handſome Par to the 

beſt Ne 


« Thus gifted by fortune and nature to 
do miſchief, he daſhed on the town with 
moſt wonderful ec/at—got himſelf choſen a 
member of Brook's Club—punted deeply at 
the ladies“ faro tables—hunted and drank 
with their huſbands, and intrigued with their 
daughters—attended the idle and vain, who 
lounge away their time at auctions in the 
morning—looked through the glaſs of con- 
noifleurſhip — gave a decided opinion of 
the original works of old maſters—talked 
aloud of the grouping of Rubens, the colour- 
ing of Titian, the harmony of Corregio, 
and the glowing tints of Claud de Lorrain, 
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+ © In the evening he was conſtantly to be 
ſeen diſplaying his fine perſon in Fop's 
Alley—or with ſtudied grace lolling over the 
chair of ſome faſhionable toaſt, or gay wife, 
whoſe familiarity would add to his celebrity 
in the eyes of the world, whom he was ever. 

ready to hand to her carriage, and, if invited, 
(which was not ſeldom) to' partake of her 
petit ſoupe. He has a quick perception of 
characters, and a happy knack at deſcribing 
them—an eaſy ſlow of language, with a moſt 
ſatirical vein of wit : he has made himſelf 
acquainted with the private hiſtory of moſt 
of the faſhionable world, which he tells in his 
own Tay, that highly gratifies his hearers; 
the ugh to goodnels of heart, and rect itude of 
manners like yours, it may appear improbable, 
there are women whoſe greateſt enjoyment 
conſiſts in hearing their deareſt friends and 
moſt intimate acquaintances faults and 
follies exhibited in a ridiculous point of 
view—to their houſes he was ever a welcome 
i Jp ſo farpredominating in the human 
breaſt, as to prevent their imagining, while 
. they 
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laughed at the objects of his ſarcaſms, that 


he would give them ample revenge by ena- 
bling others to laugh at them in their turn. 


He is a libertine from principle—an 

avowed diſciple of the late Lord Cheſter- 
field of ſimulating memory, and the peace 
of many families has been deſtroyed by his 
arts and blandiſhments ; —many a female 


victim has, and ſtill mourns the effects of 
his duplicity and faſcinations, ſince he com- 


menced his career. With all that appear- 
ance of careleſs indifference he aſſumes, he 
loves money, and has ſo contrived to manage 
the patrimony left him by his. father, as to 
appear in high ſtyle; but maugre all his 
prudential care, it is faid to be much ex- 
hauſted by ſome recent lofles;—for though 
he plays warily, and makes his bets with 
caution, he has lately been often t. 


% 


« Matrimony.1s his derniere reſource ;- for 
he has ever looked forward to a wealthy mar- 
riage, to enable him to enjoy the oftenta- 
Vol. 1. I tious 
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| tious- ſplendour he loves. To anſwer this 
deſirable purpoſe, he has been paying court 

to young heireſſes, at the weſt end of the 


town, with fortunes at their own diſpoſal, 
whoſe vanity would be gratified by carry- 


Ing off the handſome Campley from their 


mortified acquaintance. But having hitherto 
failed to pleaſe himſelf, he has lately condeſ- 
cended to turn his eyes towards the city, and 
to lay his ſnares for the daughter of ſome 
rich trader, who may be inclined to part 
with his ſterling gold, to enoble the puddle 
that flows in his veins, by matching her to 
an honourable, with hopes of a future title 
as he poſitively avows that his brother wil 
never marry, and the family eſtate and dig- 
nities of courſe devolve to himſelt. | 


« He has not as yet made his ſelection 
though he has often been near the matrimo- 
niab nooſe; but it is faid he has now a city 
fair one in view, though he does not 'ac- 
knowledge it—for while his neceſſities com- 
pel him to addreſs the daughter, his pride 

„ * 


is mortified at the mean origin from whence 
ſhe is deſcended. 


&« It has often rouzed my indignation at 
the folly of parents ſo eagerly giving their 
hard-earned property to be laviſhed away 
by indigent lordlings; who, whilſt they con- 
deſcend to ſpend their money, are aſhamed 
to acknowledge the ſource from whence it 
flows ;—who treat the fathers with inſolence 
and the daughters with contemptuous ne- 
glect; who, if they had been contented 
to match them in their own ſphere, might 
have been both happy and reſpectable.— 
But thus it: will ever be, while we prefer the 
appearance to the reality, and facrifice plea- 
{ure for ſplendour, happineſs for ſupporters, 
and comfort for the grandeur of a court. 


« I beg your pardon, Miſs Harcourt, for 
this long digreſſion, but it has ſo often hap - 
pened that I have inet with worthy objects 
made miſerable by the abſurd ambition 
of being allied to nobility, that when it 
1 becomes 
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becomes the ſubject of converſation, I feel 
an irreſiſtible propenſity to expreſs my diſ- 
approbation. 


« The character I have given of the 
Colonel is not exaggerated, yet he is every 
where well received; he knows perfectly 
how to make himſelf of conſequence by flat- 
tering the vanity of the young and handſome, 
and working on the fears of the old and 
ugly, who dread his talents for ridicule. 


« After what I have advanced, I fear you 
-will not think it redounds much to my credit 
his calling himſelf my friend ;—but the truth 
is, he has never been ſo, according to the 

real acceptation of the word, though we 

have long been acquainted, were ſchool- 
fellows at Eton, and fince fellow colle- 
gians. Our pleaſures, purſuits, and avo- 
cations, have been ſo oppoſite, and we 
differ ſo widely in our ideas of the motives 
that ought to influence the actions of man- 


kind in their intercourſe with the world, 
ä —-that 
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that the approbation, confidence, and 
eſteem, which ariſe from mutual ſenſations, 
and form the real baſis of friendſhip, has 

ever precluded me from a ſtrict intimacy. 
with Campley. 


&« I knew he viſited this family, and could 
not avoid availing myſelf of his intereſt. to 
gain an introduction, that I ſometimes might 
have it in my power to ſee you, and to be 
honoured with your commands; for to 
ſerve you would give me infinite pleaſure. 
I doubt that Campley will ſuſpe&t me of 
duplicity in my application to him, for he 
thought it was with an intention of addreſ- 
ing the daughter that I wiſhed to become a 
viſitor at Sir James Lavington's ;—unwilling 
to avow the real motives, I allowed him to 
cheriſh the miſtaken idea; but I ſuſpect that, 
from his recent behaviour, he gueſſes at 
the magnet which attracts me, as he himſelf 
appears to feel its power. 
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« He will pretend to believe me the lover 
of Miſs Lavington, as a puniſhment for 
attempting to deceive him; l deteſt decep- 
tion—being both wrong and impolitic, and 
ſeldom anſwering the purpoſe for which it 
is uled. Truth ſhould be the baſis of all our 
actions, nor ſhould we ſwerve from it, how- 
ever aſſailed by the temptation of the mo- 
ment. | | 


] have long ſought for the opportunity 
that my good genius has this morning pre- 
ſented, of finding you alone, to be able to 
develope Campley's character, and to put 
you on your guard, as I am convinced he 
will ſolicit to wear your chains, and avow 
himſelf your ſlave. Excuſe, Miſs Har- 
court, the liberty I take it is ſincere friend- 
ſhip that induces me to ſay, © beware of 
Campley,” for, like Proteus, he aſſumes 
any character, and as he can render himſelf 
very agreeable, his ſpecious arts are more to 
be feared by a young and innocent woman, 

+ to 
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to whom the machinations of deſigning men 
are W 


Ellinor, who had liſtened attentively to 
Howard's account of Campley, thanked him 
for the trouble he had taken, to put her on 
her guard againſt this formidable Colonel : 
aſſured him that ſhe had nothing to fear, as he 
was not the kind of man that could make him- 
felf an intereſt in her heart, and while ſhe 
kept that in her poſſeſſion, ſhe thought ſhe 
had little to dread from this all conquering 
hero. She repeated how much ſhe felt ho- 
noured and flattered by Howard's attention 
to her proſperity and happineſs ;—aflured him 
ſhe ſhould let the character ſhe had heard, 
and the good advice ſhe had received, direct 
her conduct, and teach her to avoid all fa- 
miliarity with a man ſo capable, and fo 
diſpoſed to take every advantage of her 
unfriended and dependent ſituation. 


Theſe genuine effuſions, evidently coming; 
from her heart, gave inexpreſſible pleaſure 
14 to 
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to Howard, which manifeſted itſelf in the 
benignant ſmile that lighted up his honeſt 
countenance, and gave a vivacity to his con- 
verſation, which at all times was inſtructive 
and pleaſing. No woman ever converſed 
with him an hour, without forgetting that 
he was far from handſome; his manners 
were gentle and polite; the univerſal philan- 
thropy that guided his actions, beamed in 
his expreſſive eyes, and gave a ſoftneſs to the 
tones of his voice, that made their way 
direct to the hearts of his auditors. 


Lady Lavington now entered, and com- 
plained of fatigue and a ſevere head ache, 
the conſequence of the nocturnal orgies of 
the paſt evening; Mr. Howard ſoon took 
bis leave with a heart much lightened of 
thoſe giſtrults, cares, and jealouſies, th 
which he had entered. of 
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As ſoon as the good order and coonomy 
of Lady Lavington's houſehold were reſtored 
after the f#7e, Auguſta and Ellinor reſumed 
their accuſtomed ſtudies and avocations; and,' 
as gratitude was ever a leading trait in our 
heroine's character, ſhe called forth all her 
acquirements to contribute to the improve 
ment of the daughter of her protector, and 
ſhe had ſoon the pleaſure of ſeeing her exer- 
tions ſucceed beyond her moſt ſanguine'ex- 
pectations. Miſs Lavington had a good ear 
for muſick, and a brilliant finger, but inat- 
tention prevented her from being correct 
her patience was not equal to the labour of 
hard practice, ſo that when playing in concert 
\ [3940 15 | one 
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one of Hadyn's or Pleyel's divine ſonatas, 
ſhe left out many notes in the moſt brilliant 
paſſages, and performed the andantes and 
adagios fo much con ſpirito, that the muſi- 
clans, who had the difficult taſk of accom- 
Panying, were obliged to ſkip and wait, and 
to exert their utmoſt {kill to cover the defects 
of her performance. She had alſo learned 
from ſome lady players of her acquaintance, 
when ſhe had put them all at fault, to frown, 
ſhake her head, and attempt to mark the 
time, and by ſuch common artifices, ſuc- 
ceeded in making her audience believe, 
that they miſled her, inſtead of the them, 
in this muſical chaſe. 


Ellinor prevailed on her to beftow more 
time and attention in cultivating this faſhion- 
able and charming ſcience; Auguſta fol- 
lowed her directions, and the good effects 
were ſoon diſcernable. By conſtantly con- 
verſing in the French language, ſhe had ac- 
| quired a no inconſiderable degree of fluency 
an * herſelf; books, that had Yor- 


merly 
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merly been her averſion, Ellinor by per- 
ſeverance, and her judicious choice of them, 
had induced her firft to liſten to, and then 
by an eaſy and almoſt imperceptible tran- 
fition, to become fond of reading, as an 
amuſement.. This was to Sir James a great 
ſource. of pleaſure — books had been the chief 
ſolace of his life; there was nothing he ſo 
much deſired her to purſue as literature— 
conceiving, that, thoſe who. felt no gra- 
tification in this delightful occupation, were 


actually objects of pity. 


„ What a lofs,” he would fay, © thoſe 
muſt ſuſtain, if only conſidered in the light 
of an amuſement, who cannot in. the hour 
of ſickneſs and ſorrow, beguile the woe 
fraught period with the works of ſome inge- 
nious author! When left by friends, who 
tired of the gloom of a fick chamber, and the 
querulous complaints of ſuffering humanity, 
fly to forget them; to a rout, concert, or 
opera, your books never forſake you they 
are companions with whom you may be 

1 6 | grave: 
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grave or gay: you can, edu fear of offend- 

ing, diſmiſs or recal them at pleaſure: they 
inſtruct us by innumerable examples worthy 
_ 6f imitation, to live like philoſophers, and 
die like chriſtians! by them we may ac- 
quire a competent knowledge of this world, 
| lt be e to prepare for a better.“ 


Aided wy fach a companion and inſtrue 


treſs, Sir James began to take pleaſure in the 


improvement of his daughter, and to form 
hopes of ſeeing her all he wiſhed; he evinced 
his gratitude by handſome preſents to Elli- 
nor, and this pleaſing change appeared to 
renovate his depreſſed ſpirits: he aſſociated 
more with his family than he had done for 

many years, oſten attended them to public 
places of amuſement, (a moſt uncommon 
circumſtance, that excited the curioſity of 
the idle and male volent - who were on the 
rack to diſcover the motive of this ſudden, 
change of conduct). One wit obſerved, 
that, like Proſpero, he had buried his 
wand, and burned * '—anotherſup= 

19 | poſed, 
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poſed, © the Baronet. had emerged from 
obſcurity to get a huſband for his daughter.” 

J will bet an hundred guineas to five,” 
ſaid the Duke of Southernwood, “ that I 
name the only thing which could bring the 
tortoiſe out of his ſhell !”? 

Done! done!” cried Sir Living Hurry; 
« I'll take your bet, that you don t name 
it for this twelvemonth to come. 

I'll double the odds, that it names itſelf 
in nine months,” ſaid Lady Wou'dbe'wit. 

« Oh! you fatirical' creature!” replied 
his grace: © You have blown all up, 
have loſt me my wager, and-deprived me 
of all credit in finding out the-ſecret :—for 
every body will now gueſs it is a fine 
girl that has rouzed him from his ſtate of 
apathy, for he conſtantly goes about in her 
company, to prevent any other perſon _ 
making love to her. Faith, he is right; 
there's nothing worth living ey but woman: 


* | 
cc Lovely woman! Nature made you 
« To temper man— we had been brutes Mikout you Fre” 
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He then began dancing and ſinging, | 


2 Lovely Thais ſits beſide you, 

Take the good the gods provide you.” 
51008 Oh! I begin to underſtand. you,” cried. 
Sir Harry, « you think it is the pretty com- 
panion of the daughter that has occaſioned 
this ſurprizing revolution in the father. I 
wonder who ſhe is, or where her little lady- 
ſhip picked her up? She is deviliſh hand- 
ſome, and I think has a great deal of blood; 
but ſhe carries it with a high hand, for the 
other evening, at Lady Di Daudle' „ I began 
to rattle in my way, *when drawing up her 
head like a ſwan, ſhe told me, ſhe imagined, 
" that I forgot where I was, and to whom 1 
was addrefling my converſation. She then, 
walked away, and leant upon the back of 
Lady Lavington's chair; I followed, and 
hoped ſhe was not offended : what does your 
lidyſhip-think was her anſwer? that ſhe 
never allowed herſelf to feel anger for an 
object that only merited contempt !'—1 
ſncaked off, and fear I looked curſed fooliſh.” 

40 I dare 


% 
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&« dare ſay you did,” replied her lady- 
ſhip ; „for I do not think it was in your 
power to look otherwiſe. I like the girl for 
her ſpirit, and think ſhe ſerved you very 
right.“ n 


Me have recited this trifling diſcourſe, to 
ſhew the malignancy and folly that guide 
the actions, and form what is called the con- 
verſation in the great world. 


Ellinor, unacquainted with the cruel ſar- 
calms thrown out againſt her, thought her- 
ſelf very happily ſituated. ; She went every 
where with the family; and wherever ſhe 
appeared, was beheld with admiration by one 
ſex, and of courſe treated with cold. civility 
by the other. She was ogled at the Opera, 
and followed at Ranelagh ; in ſhort ſhe was 
the faſhion of the day, to which the con- 
ſtant attendance of Campley had not a little 
contributed ;—as he had eſtabliſhed himſelf 
as a perfect connoiſſeur in beauty, the fops 
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of his acquaintance thought that to admire 
where he did, muſt he right. 


| By this ſyſtem 3 is the ſpot of a world we in · 
habit guided in their opinions by a ſet of per · 
ſons, who give the faſhion to the multitude. 
Not one out of an hundred that form the 
maſs of mankind, has any power of diſcri- 
mination or judgment of his own : the few 
that are capable of thinking for themſelves, are 
too indolent to be at the trouble; they are 
therefore content to look through the eyes of 
ſome bold pretender to taſte and criticiſm; by 
his criterion merit is doomed to rife or fall. 


We meet theſe ſelf· created judges every 
where ;—at auctions and exhibitions in 
the morning,—in the evening, at con- 


certs, the theatres, the opera, —where__ we 
ſee a young candidate for public fame, or 


the author of a new piece in the utmoſt 
trepidation, for the opinion of this dictator; 


while the audience are in eager expectation” 


to judge by his exclamations of brava, bra- 
vo, braviſſimo, whether they are to be 
| charmed, 
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charmed, and applaud, — or, by his ſuper- 
cilious ſmile of contempt, or the ſignificant 
ſhrug of his ſhoulders, are to condemn. - 
* 
But let us attend him from the theatre to 
the converzatione of ſome writing woman of 
faſhion, where they ſet in judgment on the 
works of a poor devil of an author, whoſe 
modeſt merit dire neceſſity has compelled to 
emerge from obſcurity, to ſeek patronage, 
with no other title to public favour, than 
learning, ſenſe, and wit; and as thoſe are 
claims not of any «ſe to the candidates for 
their approbation, he is immediately con- 
demned to oblivion, or declared fit only to 
ſinge the fore/, of which he muſt not hope to 
partake, by the fiat of this hypercritic.—Ig- 
norance and faſhion have joined to give theſe 
ephemera conſequence, and they will retain 
it, whilſt we are too indolent to ſee through 
our eyes, to hear with our ears, or give 
ourlelves the trouble to inyeſtigate real merit; 
for do we not ſacrifice to the varying god- 
dels of faſtion, our comforts in this life, and 
2 6 our 


2 they are faſhionable and ere the twelye- 


ernennt, | 
our hopes of hereafter ? We read books it is 
the faſtion to admire, — not thoſe that would 
improve our heads, or mend our hearts ;— 
run from one idle amuſement to another 
—from an opera to a puppet-ſhew, becauſe 
it is the faſtion! we viſit women that we 
ougght to deſpiſe, and allow men to viſit us 
that prudence bids us ſhun, becauſe every 
body does ſo, and it is the faſhion ! we marry 
men that we neither loye nor eſteem, becauſe 


month elapſes, we make work for Doctors 


Commons, by admitting to our arms the 


boſom friend of our huſbands, becauſe this 
ſort of notoriety is the very zenith of faſhion ! 
and as we flatter - ourſelves that this work 
will be infignificant enough to merit the ap- 
probation of the toniſi critics, we hope to 
= oy; = Ines 7” 


e was now a conſtant viſitor at Sir 
James Lavington's, and a great favourite of 
that gentleman; was admitted to all the 
_ domeſtic parties; accompanied the ladies in 
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their little concerts with his violoncello; ; 
read to them whilſt they worked at their 
frames, or took a hand at * or caſino. 


| Canpley gave them all the time and at- 
tention he could ſpare from his' new city 
connections, and his numerous engagements 
among his more faſhionable friends in the 
weſt : —He attended them to public places; 
called upon them for a morning lounge 
never let an opportunity pals, to vow ho w- 
much he was devoted to Ellinor ; to alter- 
nately pity and ridicule the life ſhe condem- 
ned herſelf to endure in her preſent fituation. 
She had hitherto avoided this fort of con- 
verſation, by joining her party as ſoon as ſhe 
could | eſcape—or treating it as mere Bad- 
nage. va | i * | 
Chance one day favoured his deſigns : he 
met her alone in the drawing room, and 
_ eagerly availing himſelf of the opportunity, | 


told her he adored her; that he gloried in 
his chains, and ſhe might command his for- 
tune 
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tune; that he ſighed for the. bonour of ena- 
bling her to appear with that ſplendour in 
the world, to which her beauty and ſuperior 


talents gave her every pretenſion. 


| Ellinor tranfixed with aftonifiiment at his 
inſolence, in daring to make her an avowal of 
intentions that could not be miſunderſtood, 
and toſhock her ears with propoſals only fit for 
the votaries of vice, with much indignation 
told him, ſhe knew not on what part of her 
conduct he could ground a hope of ſucceſs; 
for ſhe neither loved nor feared him, the ſole 
motives that had hitherto rendered him too 
| ſucceſsful witk her ſex. Her former con- 
tempt. of his character was, by his preſent 
behaviour, heightened by deteſtation, that 
ſhe was determined to acquaint Sir James. 
Lavington with the affront ſhe had received 
while under his protection, which would be the 
moſt effectual way to prevent its repetition. 


Ah do, m my dear inexorable angel, call 


forth your. old champion; array him for the 
field 
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field—buckle on his armour—fix on his hel- 
met with the vizor up—he will be no bad 
repreſentative of the Knight of the Woeful 
Countenance ; will make as formidable an 
attack on windmills, and protect the chaſtity 
of diſtreſſed damſels, with as much prowels 
and true chiyalry, as the hero of Cervantes, 
I have not the leaſt doubt, but as the world 
have already dubbed him your choſen protector, 
when you have armed him cap à pie, he will 
in your cauſe perform deeds of wondrous 
valour; but do not forget the etiquette of 
Preſenting him with a ſcarf, worked by your 
own fair hands, that is to give him courage 
to defend you; and me, when I behold it 
diſplayed, rage to conquer or die, —Apro- 
pos, my dear Ellinor,” taking up a ſaſh juft 
out of the frame, here it is, ready to be 
tied round your favoured knight: well, fair 

lady; ſince you are determined for ſlaughter, 
I muſt go and ſend my truſty Squire, Le 
Neuf, to borrow a ſuit of my anceſtor's old 
armour, that has peacefully repoſed for three 


generations, under the ſtag's horns in my 
_ ., brother's 


* * mu u 
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brother's hall; which, as ſoon as it can be 


ſcowered and made fit for combat, I will 


then ſend my dwarf to acquaint your ante- 
diluvian champion, that I am ready to have 


the honour to run a tilt and break a lance. 


with him, for the love I bear the peerleſs 
queen of ſmiles, the all-conquering Ellinor, 
who is to be the bright reward of the victor: 
So, adieu, light of mine eyes, I go to pre- 
pare for death or conqueſt.” 


Having finiſhed this provoking rhapſody, 
he made her a bow with all the formality of 


one of Queen Ann's courtiers, ringing the 
bell bimſelf for a ſervant to let him out 


flew down ſtairs, leaving Ellinor in doubt by 
which ſhe was moſt hurt, —the inſolence of 
his addreſs, or the laughable irony with 


\which he treated her threats of complaining 


4 


to Sir James. 


She retired to her room, — where, hav - 


ing eaſed her heart by a flood of tears, 


ſhe felt the relief they ever give to 
| 3 the 
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the overcharged boſom; determining not 
to be again inſulted by Campley's offers of 
protection, ſhe ruminated how ts avoid it: 
ſhe feared to inform Sir James of his treat- 
ment of her, and the ludicrous contempt he 
had ſhewn for him; well aſſured that he 
© would come forward as her protector, ſhe 
knew not what ſerious conſequences might 
reſult from his interference, to a life that 
ought to be precious to all who valued 
worth: muſt not her on character ſuffer 
when ſuch a fracas came to be talked of, as 
the ſcandal of the day? through the invidi- 
ous repreſentations of the faſhionable circles, 
where Campley would tell his on tale, and 
render her an object of ridicule, who was 
already one of envy. 


Mas ſhe to acquaint Howard with it, ſhe 
was certain he would defend her from Camp- 
ley's inſults ; but the ſame, or worſe conſe» 
quences might be the reſult of ſuch an appli- 
cation for Ellinar had long been convinced, 
Wough he had never told her ſo directly, 
that 
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that a paſſion till more ardent than friend- 


ſhip attached him to her. She felt for him 


the higheſt eſteem, the utmoſt gratitude; 


zeſpefted his character. but ſhe was not in 
love: ſhe was happy that he addrefſed her 
only as a friend and a brother ;—ſhe was 
certain, from the character ſhe had heard 
of his uncle, that e would never conſent 
to his nephew's marrying her; had ſhe been 
even romantically attached, ſhe would not 
have allowed the man of her choice to diſo- 


blige his neareſt relative, to bring upon 


| himſelf poverty and ſelf reproach, by mak- 


ing her his wife: as ſhe ſaw it in the cool 
light of reaſon, ſhe could not have had the 
excuſe made by the pupils of folly, of be- 
ing precipitated into indiſcretion by the vio- 


er of paſſion. 
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Ellinor therefore prudently reſolved. to 
complain to neither of theſe gentlemen of 
the affront ſhe had received from Campley; 
but determined ſtudiouſly to avoid being 


Ren alone with him, or to give him an op- 
portunity 
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portunity of addreſſing her but in company, 
and on general topics; and ſhe flattered 
berſelf with being able to execute this plan, 
as ſhe found it was cuſtomary for the La- 


the birth-day. It was now May; ſhe there- 
fore conceived it would be very eaſy to 
avoid her tormentor without appearing par- 
ticular, as it was whiſpered his matrimonial 
engagements were in great forwardneſs; ſhe 
hoped he would become a huſband long be- 
fore her return to the metropolis. an event 
that ſhe ſuppoſed would relieve her wh his 
importunities. 


She had not yet been informed, that both 
ſexes in high life marry to enjoy their free- 
dom in a greater latitude ;' to throw off the 
yoke of reſtraint, —not to feel its trammels. 
„That there are men who, to ſerve their in- 


tereſt, will act the pander to their wive's 


* ok 
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vices ; and wives, who, to ſhew their grati- 


| _ tude, will return the obligation, by recery-- 
ing into their houſes, and into their boſoms, 


vingtons to leave London immediately after 
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the favourite miſtreſſes of their 8 3 
and thoſe examples are to be met amongſt 

characters placed in ſo exalted a ſphere of 
| life, that the middle ranks dare not look up 
to, or cenſure, did not their infamy degrade 
them to the level of the loweſt ; yet ſuch 
women are ſmiled upon, carreſſed, and per- 
mitted to appear in a circle where the beſt 
of wives and mothers preſides; and theſe 
men are moſt graciouſly received have ho- 
nours and emoluments heaped on them by 

the beſt of huſbands and fathers. 


From ſuch exalted characters, we are na» 
turally led to expect that virtue ſhould be 
rewarded, and vice puniſhed; but that it 
ſhould be vice verſe, is an enigma that muſt 
* be left to time to develope 
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Erin OR having determined how to- 
conduct herſelf in reſpe& to Campley, joined 
a party in the drawing room with tolerable” 
compoſure ; where ſhe - found affembled 
Lady Di Daudle, Lady Fanny Flutter, Lord 
t Torpedo, ſon of the Earl of Ennui, Who 
t was ſoon to be honoured with the fair hand 
of Lady Di, to give him a legal title to 
yawn through life with her; for they were 
| both too far gone in the langours of laſſitude, 
"uy to take the trouble even to make a am ee 
able divorce ; | 


6 A 


« For deſign, or chance, make others wire, 
5 « But nature did this match contrive. 


3 Added 
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Added to theſe was Sir Harry 3 
88 inclinations were never ſtationary for 
ten minutes together: at preſent they fluc- 
tuated between the bright eyes of Ellinor, 
the fortune of Miſs Lavington, and the no- 
bility of Lady Fanny. But the ariſtocra- 
tical notions he had imbibed from his mo- 
ther, fixed his wavering inclinations to her 
ladyſhip. Lady Hur was the unportioned 
daughter of a Scotch peer, who, with the 
wary maxims of her country, had conde- 
ſcended to accept the hand of his father, 
for the ſubſtantial benefit of a good jointure. 
He was an honeſt fox-hunting Squire, who 
one day, on her talking in rather a high 
train of her condeſcenſion, in giving herſelf 
to a ſimple baronet, told her, that he thought 
ſhe had a very good bargarn;; if ſhe weighed 
Scotch nobility againſt Engliſh acres, it 
would ſoon be ſeen which was moſtþende- 
ä 2 i. 
J ken your meaning right weel, Sir 
Harry; but do you reckon nothing or the 

Aude * n 
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& I tell you, Lady Hurry, I never cared 
a button for the blood, or pedigree of any 
Won but a race-horle. * n 


The bene were ſoon joined by Howard; 
and it was propoſed in the evening to take 
their tea at Ranelagh: this received the ap- 
probation of the younger part of the com- 
pany, and even Sir James was prevailed upon 
to go with them. It was what is called a 
very good night; that is, it was ſo crowded 
that there was no walking, nor any poſſibi- 
lity of getting a box to fit down: they were 
obliged, therefore, to keep trotting round 
this gay circle, like a horſe in à mill, 
fatigued to death, ſuffocated with heat, 
the ſteams of hot water, and annoyed by the 
ſmell of the tea-kettle lamps, till 0 were 
almoſt exhauſted. | 


„ ne gentlemen had been making all poſ- 
ſible efforts to procure a box, but hitherto 


without ſucceſs, when Howard propoſed, as 
the only chance left, to keep centinel at 
one 11 it became vacant, and then take 
K 3 poſſeſſion 
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poſſeſſion, till the reſt of the party could be 
collected together; for they had, ſoon after 
their entrance, been divided by the great 
concourſe of company. This being agreed 
to, he took his poſt on the outſide of one 


that appeared to be guarded within by an 


old gentleman in à ſull trimmed crim- 
ſon coat, an embroidered ſattin waiſtcoat, 
with a large bag ſuſpended from his well- 
po dered wig, and a guld headed cane hang- 
ing on his wriſt. He ſeemed to be a x- 
ture; and from the entreating looks of the 
dadies, directed, at every turn they made, 


ſto Howard, he began to grow impatient to 
unkennel; the old fox; he therefore civilly 


tequeſted to be informed if he meant ſoon 
to reſign his box, as he was deputed by ſome 
ladies to procure one for them, who had not 
been enabled to ſit down for the evening. 


„ Why, Sir, for the matter of that, 1 

have gotten ſome ladies here too, though I 
believe they are loft in the crowd; but Mary 
does not mind her father, as T fuppoſes the 


8 u ve TRY her to ſome of his 


quality 
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quality relations and friends, and all that 
there: if they don't come ſoon, I ſhall go 
try if I can find them ; but I am afraid that, 
I ſhall loſe myfelf, —it is ſuch a round-a- bout 
place, I may be following them all night 400 
we may never meet till doomſday,” 


Howard could not make out from his 
dreſs and converſation, who or what he was, 
but ſuppoſed him to be ſome citizen, who 
was like a fiſh out of his element; and wil- 
ling to be rid of him at any rate, mid, —the 
only way to find his party was to begin his 
promenade from the entrance door; if he 
did not find them by the time he arrived 
at it again, then to turn the other way, and 
if they were not gone home, they mot! in- 
evitably meet. 


2 Lord, Sir, 1 am mightily obliged to 

you; 1 would never have thought of Sating 
about, as the Colonel calls it.” 

« Tam ſure,” grumbled the waiter, it 

is tame you ſhould move; for you bave eat 

OE + a dozen 


- 
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a dozen rolls, and kept out half 4 dozen 
parties, and you have juſt offered me three - 
pence for my attendance ; but you may keep 
your copper to pay turnpikes.“ | 
* What's that you are ſaying, you im- 
1 fellow ? I never gives but two-perce 
to. the waiters at White Conduit Houſe, and 
4 there T have hot-rolls and cream, inſtead of 
| your chalk and water, e all that ere 


| 1 This een, which was carried on in 

f a a load key, began to attract the notice of 

the paſſing crowd; when that moment cane 
up the gay Colonel Campley, with a very 
large, fat, vulgar looking woman, dreſſed in 
as many colours as a cockatoo, and a pair of 
young ones, more modern, but equally fine, 
diſplaying their feathers to the beſt advantage. 


At fight of Howard, Campley changed 
colour, evidently aſhamed of is compatfy ;* 
but his mortification was extreme, when the 
man of crimſon addreſſed him, with, 

Ohl be glad you be come, Colonel; I 
was juſt going to ſeek you, as this here gen- 
r -"*ÞR 3 
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tleman as been ſo kind as to give me direc- 
tions, that I might not loſe myſelf; beſides 
this fellow as been very ſaucy; becauſe I 
offered him Gigs for eee 9108 

1.5 ou vert 

The aſembled liſteners now fell into vio- 
lent fits of laughter ; and ſome of the young 
bucks, began expreſſing what pleaſure they 
ſhould take in © quizzihg old red and gold:” 
One ſaid he was a quack-doctor; another 
declared that he would bet an hundred 
pounds that he was a trading Juſtice, for he 


remembered his face when he made him pay 


five guineas ſmart money to an old watch- 
man, for breaking his head with a lanthorn: 
a third ſaid, he would double the bet, 
that he had been Sheriff, and that was the 
very identical coat and wig, that he had 
DEF at the Lord Rada, s feaſt. 


- Take their. bets, - Colonel, take their 
bets,” roared out the cauſe of this mirth ; 
for I made up this here ſuit for my Lady 
Moyes one bal. te Res 4 

4 5 EY Reiterated | 


* 
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Reiterated peals of laughter now ſhook 
the rotunda; for the deſire to join in the 
fun, made thoſe re · echo it, that were not 


able to get near enough to know what 
1 laughed at. 


During this terrible 83 4 . 
8 looked white with vexation, and 
. ſhook with paſſion ;—what could he do ? ho 
could not call out half the young puppies 
in the room; neither did he wiſh to expoſe 
_ himſelf ſtill more, by becoming the cham- 
pion of his companion. 


The elder lady now took up the cauſe, 
faying,—it was a burning ſhame, that- in 
A place they called ginteel and Helegant, they 
ſhould go to affront a City Alderman, and 
A Colonel in the Train Bands; that as ſarv- 
ed Sheriff,. and whom the King, God bleſs 
nim, had made a Knight, —and what was 
"getter fill, he was worth too hundred thou- 
fand pounds; and ſhie concluded by inſiſt- 
ing all em faucy an res ot Irould be | 
one: to the watch- houſe, | 


SP 
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The young ladies, aſhamed of their com- 
pany, mortified at the ſneers of the women, 
and the rude laughter of the men, entreated 
that they might return home directly. This 
motion was heartily ſeconded by the Colonel; 

but it was eaſier propoſed than accompliſhed; | 
for ſo ridiculous a ſcene not often occurring 
at Ranelagh, thoſe who were near enough 
to be ſpectators of 1 it, were unwilling to fore- 
go the ſport they experienced, and crowded 
round, encouraging by every means in their 
power the fat lady to continue her oratory. 


The farce now began to grow «tragic. ; 
the youngeſt of the ladies fainted, and 
Campley eagerly embraced this opportunity 
for them to make their eſcape, entreated 
Howard, in a whiſper to lend his affiſtance 
in extricating him from his preſent difficul- 
ties; vowing, be would be crucified if ever 
he put it in the power of that jade F 'ortune, 
to an him ſuch another trick, 


An Engliſhaas, always pays attention to 
a Woman in diſtreſs, if his mirth is ever ſo 
K 6 much 


to one of the waiting rooms. 
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much ſpbiled by doing ſo: the crowd there- 
fore made a lane for the party to paſs, and 


the fainting lady was conveyed by Howard 
In their way 
to it, he met Lady Fanny and Ellinor, whoſe 
aſſiſtance he requeſted; they followed, and 


Ellinor by volatiles and water reſtored her to 
life. As ſoon as ſhe recovered and began 
to feturn thanks, Ellinor thought her face 


was familiar to her; but before ſhe had 
power to recolle& where, or when, ſhe had 


ſeen it, Campley made his appearance,— 


and the old lady exclaimed, Oh you are 
a very gallant /oveyear to leave my darter in 
a fit, and to take no care at all of her; had 
it not been for that civil gentleman, and 


thoſe good-natured young bodies as helped 


her, ſhe might have ren down in the 


| room -or what you we” 


150 . who en ee f the 


tuknek, from this angry ſpeech, gratified 
her love of miſchief, and added to Camp- 


el 's . by faying, © 60 Tou are vaſtly 


re: SHHUD 0 "right; 


\ 
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* 
* 


right, madam ; it was very ſhocking of | 


him to leave his ſweetheart in the hour of 
danger; and if I was her, I would puniſh 
him ſeverely, by baniſhing him * Pay 
for at leaſt a week.” 

« Oh, you be very kts wy ſo e 
I, Miſs, if I was in our Mary's place.“ 


Here whiſpered Lady Fanny to Campley, 
« are you not obliged to me for advice that 
will give you a ſeven days holliday from 
ugly ITT * | 

He paſa: her, SW 15 ſhut 
teeth, that he would find a time to take 


a great Men 


* 


He then made by excuſes to his lady 
ele&,—that he had been ſeized by the button 
by that everlaſting proſer the old Duke of 
Southernwood, which had prevented his im- 
mediately following them.— The very name 


of 4 Grece pleaded powerfully in Campley's 
4 favour! 


favour l The carriages-being, now announced, 
the ladies were handed in, the creſt- fallen 
Colonel not chuſing to return into the ro- 
tunda, to ſtand the ſneers and laughter of his 
acquaintance, flung himſelſ into his chariot. 


Howard attended Lady Fanny and Ellinor 
to their friends, who had hy this time pro- 
cured a box, and had ſent Sir Harry to ſeek 
them, whom they met running his head, 
glaſs- in hand, into every body's face. The 
mortification of Campley, and the comments 
on the tramontanes that compoſed his party, 
gave them ſufficient ſubject of converſation 
for the remainder of the evening; all re- 
Joiced at, none commiſerated, his diſtreſs. 


The Ranelagh ſtory became the general 
topic of the laut 10n—Campley, whoſe iro- 
nical wit would not have ſpared any of his 
acquaintance in ſimilar circumſtances, was 
nowrepaid with intereſt all his former ſarcaſms 
thoſe who had dreaded his wit, enjoyed 
L167 N bis 
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his vexation and, like the aſs in the fable, 
- they kicked at the dying lion, that in his day 
of power would have trembled at his roar. 
Some wrote epigrams and lampoons, and 

| thoſe who could not write themſelves, paid h 
hireling fcribblers, to -fabricate ridiculous 
paragraphs for the morning prints. 


Theſe were ſerved up every day at the 
tea tables of his rejoicing fiiends ; this ſcan- 
gal kept its ſtation for the nine days allotted 
to wonder, when it was totally forgot. in 
the more exquiſite fun, of a toniſh youth 
being the father of a child by a woman old 
enough to be his graudmether—or, the yet 
more aſtoniſhing circumſtance, of a hand- 
Tome and accompliſhed young man putting 
a piſtol to his head, for no o7her reaſon than 
having contracted debts beyond his ability 
to diſcharge... Yet ſuch are the occupations, 
pleaſures, purſuits, vices, and follies of the 
great, whom the middle ranks are emulous 
- to imitate, and the vulgar behold with envy, 
but 


— 
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but of whom wiſdom is aſhamed, and philo- : 
ſophy deſpiſes Let thoſe then who are 
bleſſed with independence be grateful to 
Providence, for the only ſituation that can 
render them happy and reſpectable, for 
the private ſtation is the poſt of honour,” 
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CHAP. XVI. 


* 
— 
: 


ELLIxS OR felt the diſgrace that Campley 
at preſent laboured under particularly for- 
tunate for her, as it would prevent him from 
mixing in ſociety, for the remainder of the 
time ſhe ſtayed in London. Howard was 
their conſtant viſitor, and encreaſed in favour 
with Sir James, who gave him an invitation 
to viſit Avon Place in the courſe of his 
ſummer peregrinations; this he moſt grate- 
filly accepted, as he promiſed himſelf pleaſure 
without alloy through wandering the vallies; 
or inhaling health from the breezes of the 
heath clad hills, with Ellinor by his ſide - to 
hear her melodious voice — ſee the enchant- 
6005 ing 
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ing dimples that played round her mouth, y 
when ſhe ſmiled, and © drink delicious 
poiſon from her eye,” was to him the ſu- 
preme of happineſs. 


While theſe rational and — ing ideas 
occupied the imagination of Howard, very 
different were thoſe that poſſeſſed the breaſt 
of Campley : determined like Lucifer to de- 
ſtroy the happineſs he could not partake, he 
pondered on the ways and means, in the ſe- 
cluſion to which he had devoted himſelf, 
after the celebrity he had acquired by his 
Kanelagh adventures; convinced he ſhould 
never ſucceed in his views on Ellinor, with- 
out he could effect the removal of Howard; 
who watched her with the caution of a guar- 
dian angel, and whom love, inſtead of blind- 
ing, had rendered quick- ſighted; — who, he 
was perſuadecdd had warned ber againſt Js 


4 
77 


- He well knew that Howard's fortune was 


DES 
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too much impaired by his good nature, and 
„ abuſed 
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abuſed confidence, to enable him to marry 
a woman without one, in the life time of 
his uncle, who would never give his conſent; 
and he was well aware that gentleman's 
pride, which was alone exceeded by his ava- 
rice, would never permit his heir to take 
a wife that could gratify neither of his favou- 
rite paſſions. This determined him to write 
an anonymous letter to the elder Mr. Ho- 
ward, as from a friend to the honour of his 
family, to acquaint him with his nephewis 
preſent purſuits and future intentions, re- 
commending it to him to exert his , | 
to ſave him from diſgrace. Aly —raa 


| Wo iſocber had Campley come to this 
determination, than he immediately exe- 
cuted it, by writing a letter, which, to 
prevent his being known as the author, 
he ſent to be copied by a poor unfortunate 
garreteer, whom he often employed as 
the agent of his ſatirical malice to write 
againſt theſe women who refuſed him their 
favours.;,intimating that he was well with 
6 them 
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them, * that a certain faſh ionable Colonel 


and Lady — were about to make 
work for the Civilians of DoCtors' Commons, 
thus e at once his e d and re- 


| Pre 


W e are at a period of the works; when its 
euren may be claſſed under the re- 
ſpectivre heads of good, bad, and indiffe- 
Trent: | The firſt may be divided into the 
active and the indolent; the former are a real 
. bleſſing to ſociety ; they relieve the wretched, 
ſupport the oppreſſed, and juſtify the inno- 
cent: —whilſt the latter are prevented by 
laſſitude from exerting themſelves to drag 
irui from the bottom of the well where ſhe 
is ſaid to take up her abode - ſeldom viſiting 
-thoſe who laugh at her obſolete maxim, 
and treat her. with ſo little attention, that 


: 


the few beings who know ber value, are ap- 


prehenſive that ſhe will ſoon baniſh herſelf 
altogether—abdicating her ſovereignity to 
her: ſiſter fa/fehood, who has long received 
the ag of her ungrateful ſubjects.— 
Nothing 
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Nothing but a thorough revolution in our a 
minds and manners, can reſtore to us the 
bleſſing of truth! 


Of the ſecond order. of ſociety, the bad, 
which are by far the moſt numerous, they 
take a malevolent ſatisfaction in hearing, 
believing, and promulgating, every evil re- 
port raiſed by envy againſt the good and 
virtuous, that can level them to their own 
ſtandard ; hence the encouragement given to 
thoſe ſcandalous reports, that inflict a pang 
on the heart of the huſband and the father 
the ſcurrilous pamphlets daily iffuing from 
the preſs, propagating the lie of the day, 
which „ ſtrut and fret their hour on the 
town, and then are heard no more. From 
the encouragement of the thalevoleri pours 

forth that horde of Bavigds and Maxviads, © 
who overun and deſtroy literature who, with 
daring effrontery, equalled only by their im- 
becility, attempt to impofe on public opi- 
nion by their crude er at drawing 
FH: characters 
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characters too difficult for their ſhallow 
powers to ſos: 


It is envy s the world's approbation, and 
private worth, that rouzes theſe obſcene 
harpies to poiſon merit with their filth !— 
Hence ſprings their acrimonious attacks 
upon follies they themſelves are in the con- 
ſtant habit of committing, blindly thinking 
that by overloading cotemporary authors, 
they can lighten their own burthen—that 
the world will forget their tranſgreſſions and 
ignorance in their virulent abuſe of others. 


- The third and laſt order that compoſes 
this way-faring world, is the indifferent :— 
we only uſe that word in reſpect to others, 
for to what concerns their on intereſt they 
are tremblingly alive let but dear ſelf .be 
happy, and the miſery of this earth, and its 
inhabitants, will not move a muſcle of their 
countenance— let empires fall or riſe, their 
friends die, or marry—it is all the ſame to 
theſe non · entities. They are better deſcrib- 

' ed 
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ed by Prior in the following lines than we 


can do in volumes: 


No man's deſects ſought they to know, 

«© So never made themſelves a foe; 

&© No man's good deeds did they commend, 
© So never raiſed themſel ves a friend. 


As we truſt the foregoing digreſſion will 
not be totally uſeleſs to our readers, we do 
not apologiſe for making it, but ſhall go on 
with the following letter: ; | 


To CHARLES HOWARD, E 


«© SIR, 

« A ſincere friend to your family 
takes this method of acquainting you, that 
your nephew has lately attached himſelf to 
a young woman, juſt taken from a convent 
by Lady Lavington, as a companion to her 
daughter. It Is not known to whom ſhe | 
belongs, but you may be affured that ſhe is 
entirely deſtitute of fortune, nor has ſhe 


even a remote profpect of independence. 
2 2 Mr. 
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e Mr. Howard paſſes the greateſt part of 
his time in her company :—ſhe is a ſpecious 
and deſigning girl; and, by a ſemblance of 
virtues to which ſhe is a ſtranger, has infa- 
tuated him t ſuch a degree, that without 
the interpoſition of your authority, he will 
certainly marry her. With his merit and 
reſpectable connections, and the preſumptive 
heir to your ſplendid fortune, he has an 
undoubted right to an alliance with a lady 
whoſe conſequence and expectancies are 
equal, if not ſuperior, to his own. 


. To prevent, if poſſible, this ill -· aſſorted 

match, is the diſintereſted view that guides 
the writer of this letter z—all he requeſts, 
in return for his good intention is, that you 
will neither ſhew it to your nephew, nor 
inform him of the method by which you 
have been made acquainted with his predis. 
lection for Miſs Harcourt. 


ce The beſt advice Lycan offer, is to 


divide him as ſoon as poſſible from the object 
| of 
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of his paſſion. Abſence and change of ob- 
jects being the beſt medicinęs for a mind 
diſeaſed. The good ſenſe and judgment you fo 
eminently poſſeſs, will direct you how to act: 
and that all your endeavours may be attended 
with ſucceſs, is the wiſh of your friend, 


© INCOGNITO.” 


As ſoon as the elder Mr. Howard received 
this letter, ſo artfully contrived to alarm 
him, for the ſuppoſed dangerous ſituation 
of his nephew, he began to reflect, when 
his indignation permitted him to exert his 
reaſoning faculties, in what manner he ſhould 
avail himſelf of the information he had re- 
ceived, to divide him from this ſyren that 
was charming him to his ruin. He thought 
that if he communicated the intelligence 
he had received, and he- had given a pro- 
miſe of marriage, it -- would only haſten 
an event, he withed to hinder ; for though 
he had ever found Howard dutiful and 
affectionate towards him, yet was he roman- 
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tically attached to the performance of a 
promiſe when made ;—and, where love 
pleaded in addition to the claims of honour, 


he would feel himſelf ! called n to 
perſevere. 


| The old . thought a ſmall ſtra- 
tagem would be allowable to ſnatch his 
darling nephew from what the cold prudence 
of age deemed ruin; he had for ſome years 
been troubled with an aſthmatic complaint, 
which had increaſed very much during the 
laſt winter:—for this diſeaſe his phyfici- 
ans had recommended a warmer climate. 
Howard, who really felt for him the affec- 
tion of a ſon, had often urged him to make the 
trial, but hitherto without effect. The diſ- 
inclination thoſe advanced in life generally 
feel to leave their houſhold gods, to be ob- 
| liged to take up new habits, and to form 
* freſh connections, had even prevailed over 
the love of life, and the wiſh of prolonged 
. - exiſtence, which kia a doubt is, for wiſe 
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purpoſes implanted in all that are animated 
by the breath of exiſtence. 


Howard, who was a citizen of the world 
in the trueſt acceptation of the term, had 
for ſome years paſt wiſhed to ſee Italy, 
and was particuliarly anxious to wander over 
the ruins of what once was Liberty and 
 Rome!—to viſit the abode of thoſe who, 
with vivid enthuſiaſm, freely bled, and died 
to preſerve her freedom to tread the 
claſſic ground of the capitol, where Brutus 
ſtabbed his friend and benefactor. to preſerve 
his country !—where Seneca taught, by his 
precepts how to live; by his example, how 
a philoſopher ſhould die! In his mind's 
eye to behold a Tully from the roſtrum rou- 
ſing the paſſions of his audience by the uait- 
ed powers of ſenſe and flowing elocution; 
and addrefling himſelf to the hearts of his 
admiring auditors ! : 


For ſuch roticegd gratification he had of- 
fered to attend his uncle, on his firſt inten- 
L 2 tention ; 
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tion of viſiting Italy; at that period all places 
were to him the ſame, for he had not then 
ſeen Ellinor. To make this excurſion di- 
rectly, was the determined reſolution of the 
elder Mr. Howard, urging his precarious 
ſtate of health as a motive, and claiming his 
nephews promiſed attendance. That he might 
not throw. any obſtacle in the way, he began 
directly giving orders to his houſekeeper and 
butler, how they were to act in his abſence, 
and to his coach - maker to have his travelling 
carriage n or a long journey. 


"When Ln were in this ſtate of forward- 
neſs, he ſent for his nephew, who little 
dreaming of the fate ſuſpending over him 
was indulging hiuiſelf in a pleaſing reverie, 
' anticipating the delightful ſummer he ex- 
pected to pals at Avon Place, in the ſociety 
of ſuch a man as Sir James Lavington, and 
with a woman like Ellinor, in hom ſenſe 


and beauty were united. 
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| Sorrow is faid to tread cloſe on the heels 
of joy; this was truly felt by Howard, who 


was tranfixed with ſurprize, when his uncle 


| acquainted him, that he found his Gom- 

plaints increaſed ſo faſt, that he had deter- 
mined by the advice of Dr. W=— to try 
the efficacy of a ſouthern climate, adding, 
« my dear Harry, as I know you have no 
particular reaſon to ſtay in England, and 
have long expreſſed a deſire to travel,” hav- | 
ing ever been as dutiful and kind to me, 
as to a father; for theſe reaſons I have look - 
ed upon you in the light of a ſon, and for 
your emolument have remained ſingle, there- 
fore I do not allow myſelf to doubt, but 
that you will cheerfully attend me, and 
not leave me the victim of ſickneſs, perhaps 
of death, in a ſtrange Sn, with none but 
hirelings to cloſe my eyes.” 


During this ſpeech, he kept a fixed i 
on Henry, and plainly ſaw in his ex- 
Preſſive countenance, ſurprize, ſorrow, and 
mortification, mingled with affectionate ten- 
derneſs. His uncle was well aware that 
F L 3 this 
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this une was well calculated to rouze his 
denſibility. After a ſtruggle, Howard told 
him, that he was much aſtoniſhed at his 
haſty determination; but, more grieved at 
the occaſion, as he thought he had not feen 
him look better for many years, and had 
flattered himſelf that he was ſo, but he 
undouhtedly muſt be the beſt judge of his 
on feelings. If he was determined to take 
ſo long a journey at his advanced period of 
life, he certainly felt it both his duty and 
inclinetion to attend him, though he was 
engaged to ſpend a part of the ſummer at 
Avon Place, the feat of Sir James Laving- 
ton, from whoſe ſuperiour underſtanding and 
acquirements, he e the baht: 
ö ane [28 10 17:11 


His 9 oled en THY ſaid no- 
thing that could induce Henry to think he 
Was at all acquainted with bis motives for 
"wiſhing to viſit Avon Place, or his regret at 
this ſudden diſappointment : he told him, 


that he took very 8 this ready acquieſ- 
| | "cence; 
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cence; that he ſhould not be a loſer by 
his attention; he ſhould expect him to be 
ready to depart by that day week, and 


deſired he would make his ene, 
* 


Henry replied, “it would be impoſſible 
for him to go ſo ſoon.” 

« Why not l am now ready, and could 
ſet off in two days; I only wait for you: 
bid adieu to your friends by cards. I have 
taken all the trouble on myſelf ; you have 
nothing to do, but to order your pragma- 
tical valet to pack up your clothes; mine 
are already prepared. my travelling chaiſe 
is in order, — I have letters of credit from Sir 
Robert Herries, and of introduction from 
my friends to people of conſequence at places 
where we ſhall make any ſtay. To prevent 
what detains moſt young men, want of 
money, take this paper; putting into 
his hand a bill for two hundred ne 
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The appearance of a concerted plan now 
firſt ſtruck Howard—his Profuſe generoſity, 
Ao very uncommon, to induce him to haſten 
the preparations for his departure, convinced 
him there was more in this journey than 
purtuit of health, which was only made the 
pretext. 

It inſtantly occurred to him, that ſome 
perſon had informed his uncle of his attach- 
ment to Ellinor; as he had never profeſt 
himſelf her lover, it muſt have ariſen from 
miſtruſt, and he could think of no one, 
who would attempt thus ſeriouſly to injure 
him, but Campley. He repaired inſtantly 
to his lodgings, determined to tax him with 
his duplicity, and extort from him a con- 
feſſion of his motives.” Thanking his uncle 
for his liberal preſent, and informing him 
he would be ready to attend him at the 
time appointed, he hurried to St. James's- 
ſtreet. On enquiring for the Honourable 
Colonel, he was informed that he had left 


town for a month; that his gentleman was 
- gone 
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gone with him, and they did not know to 
what place, as no directions were left. 


Campley, to avoid this viſit, which be 
wiſely foreſaw Howard would make, had 
made an excurſion into the country; for. 
he found by his emiſſaries, the letter he 
had ſent, had all the effect he expected, 
and that the Howards were to leave England 


in a week. 


He was now convinced that his conjectures 
were well founded, and that by Campley's 
means his uncle had gained the information 
that induced him to take this ſudden journey. 
His honeſt heart was wrung at his friend's 
treachery, and the deception practiſed by his 
uncle to trepan him from England; he was 
convinced that when he departed, Campley 
would take advantage of his abſence to get 
Ellinor into his power ;—he trembled for the 
ſate of this lovely and unprotected woman, 
when he ſhould be at too great . to 


be of any aſſiſtance to her. 
1 Theſe 
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- Theſe united reaſons determined him what 
conduct to purſue, which would now. differ 
from his firſt intentions, having originally 
deſigned to wait a more propitious moment, 
to diſcloſe his ſentiments to his adored 
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CHAP. XVII. 
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IN conſequence of the reſolution Howard 
had taken, he returned to his lodgings, wrote 
a note to Ellinor, entreating that ſhe would 
honour him witli half an hour's converſa- 
tion, having ſomething of the utmoſt conſe- 


quence to communicate to her, being in a 


few days obliged” to accompany his uncle 
to the continent, who having been ordered 
to travel for his health, had deſired his 


attendance, a requeſt with wich he WC 

it his 9s to e dig „ e AMS? 
Frank was Aipatcheck with this: tabs 
and ordered to wait for an anſwer; Howard 
deſcended to Mrs. Needham's parlour, to 
whom our readers will recollect having been 
| L 6. . introduced 3 
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introduced in the early part of this work. 
He faid, that he came to thank her for 
all her attentions, while he had been an 
inmate of her houſe, that he hoped ſhe 
would ſoon let his apartments to her advan- 
tage, as he was going the next week to 
travel with his uncle,.and his return to 
England would be very uncertain. 


The good woman was moſt fincerely 
grieved to find that ſhe was to loſe ſo valu- 
able a lodger, to whom ſhe owed numer- 
ous obligations ;—this ſhe told him, while 
the genuine tears of gratitude bedewed her 
cheeks, adding, go where you will, the 
prayers of thoſe 'who were ready to periſh 
will attend you,—whom your bounty has 
faved, whom your kindneſs has ſoothed !— 
May health and happineſs accompany you, 
and may that miſery you avert from others, 
Hover: renin your own heart!“ | 


Theſe effuſions of nature, were moſt 


grateful to the fuſceptible ſoul of Howard— 
* He 
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He thanked her for her good wiſhes ;. ſaid | 
ſhe overated his merits, but not his good 

intentions to ſerve her, which on his return 
ſhe might command; and, ifher apartments 
were then vacant, he would moſt certainly 
be again her-lodger. Whether they were, 
or not, ſhe aſſured him, that the firſt lord 
in the land ſhould turn out for his accom- 


modation. 


The pretty Patty now entered, and was 
informed by her aunt of the very great loſs 
they were about to experience, for Mr. 
Howard was going to travel into foreign 
parts. At this intelligence, the colour for- 
ſook her cheeks, and in faltering accents ſhe 
enquired if Mr. Frank was to accompany his 
maſter? on being anſwered in the affirma- 
tive, and that they were to leave London in a 
week, ſhe ſunk down into a chair and fainted. 


- Mrs. Needham was much frightened, and 


Howard, aſtoniſhed and concerned at the 
apparent effect this intelligence had on the 


girl, whom he left to the care of her aunt, 
deſiring 


x 1 non 


deſiring that ſhe would come to kinks as ſoon. | 
as her niece was recovered... vr” "v4 


— n bee Frank's paying 
his addreſſes to Patty; but ſuppoſed that 
was the caſe, her diſorder being evident- 
ly produced by hearing of his intended 
journey. Howard meant to enquire, how 
far the gay Mr. Frank had carried his de- 
voirs?— Whether, like his betters, it was a. 
flirtation, pour paſſer le temps: or, if he had 
made love to the girl in ſober ſadneſs ?—for 
to ſee. a woman miſerable, and not try to 
ellenate that miſery, was not in * nature... 


: -W hile he was thus n em- | 
played, Mrs. Needham ruſhed into the 
room, throwing herſelf on her knees before 
him, exelaimed, Oh, Sir! without your 
ferne, me and mine are ruined for 
ever Ohl that vile, deteſtable Frank, 
- could think of being ſuch a villain, with 
an example of goodneſs like your's before his 
eyes!” Here a retroſpe& of the cauſe: of 
her; — 9 her into an agony of grief. 

Howard 
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- Howard all aſtoniſhment, for, fiom her 
exclamations, he gueſſed the misfortune ſhe 
alluded to, raiſed her from her ſuppliant 
poſture, placing her in a chair, aſſured her 
if ſhe would compoſe her agitated ſpirits, 

| ſufficiently to enable her to acquaint him. 
with the extent of her troubles, he would. 
exert himſelf to-alleviate them. 


After bleſſing and-calliog him her guar- 
dian angel, ſhe thus addreſſed him,“ I 
know, Sir, you do not like to hear of your 
good deeds, but I muſt recal to your re- 
membrance one of the many ; becauſe it is 
to my preſent purpoſe. You muſt recollect 
about four years fince, you. one night re- 
turned from Ranelagb, and hearing me cry-- 
ing in the parlour, you was ſo good as to 
enquire,. if you could be of any uſe to. 
me: your condeſcending kindneſs embol- 


dened me to acquaint you with the cauſe. off _ 


my ſorrow, which was occaſioned by my 
fears of ſeeing my huſband's brother and his. 
whey * ruined, for ing. to oblige a 
26, N friend, 


- — —— 
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friend, put his name to a bill, that was got 
into the hands of an advertiſing money lend- 
ing jew, who had not given for it a third 
part of its value; but the original drawer 
being abſconded, my brother, who was a 
grocer, having ſome appearance of property, 
he had ſent an execution into his houſe, and 
would not hear of any terms of accommo- 
dation; but, like Shylock in the play, 
raved for his bond ; only, inſtead of con- 
tenting himſelf with a pound of fleſh, he 
claimed the whole body; which he threat- 
' ened, if the debt and coſts were not directly 
diſcharged, to confine in a priſon, to the 
total deſtruction of his wife and children. 


| I could not help him,. without expect- 
ing ſoon to ſhare his fate; for my huſband 


was taken from me when I was about thirty, 
and was not able, from the income of a ſmall 
place he enjoyed in one of the public offices, 
to leave me any thing for my ſupport, but this 
houſe and furniture, by which I have been 
enabled 'to maintain myſelf decently, but 
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not to lay by any thing; for J had, (before 
God of his goodneſs ſent you under my 
roof, ) great loſſes and croſſes, by the wicked- 
| neſs of ſome faſhionable young gentlemen, 
that were my lodgers ; who, not content 
with cheating me of what was due for my 
apartments, borrowed money out of my 
pocket, which they equally forgot to repay.” . 
Well, my good Mrs. Needham, but 
this is not to the purpoſe of your preſent 
troubles; let us not reſort to paſt ſorrow, 
but exert ourſelves to mitigate that of which 
you have now cauſe to complain.” 

Oh Sir, you are an angel Tent to ſpeak - 
comfort to me ; but you muſt excuſe he, ; 
and * me n my W 73 in 1 own way.“ 


Howard ſmiled _— and ſhe proceed | 


« When 700 Dies this ſtory, you bid 
me be comforted, and all would yet be 
well; you took a direction to my brother's 
creditor, and though it was then-two 
o'clock in the morning, you ordered yourſelf | 

to 


/ 
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to be awakened at ſeven; when you went 


to this little Iſraelite, and tried to move him, 


by pointing out the miſchief he would do 
to an innocent family, in perſiſting to de- 
mand the whole of the debt immediately; 
but he who fed on the luxuries of the land, 


eat off plate, rolled in bis carriage by the 


ſpoils gleaned from widows and orphans, 
he who laughed at the dupes of his knavery, 
when they attempted to ſeek redreſs, ( lift- 


ened not to the voice of the charmer, charm 


he ever ſo wiſely ;” he therefore told you, 
that you was much impoſed on, that my 

brother was as great rogue, as the other who 

had run away; and that you was about to 
become the dupe of his falſhood; that he 
had given the full value for the bill, and 
he had no doubt but they had divided the 
amount between them, — that it was a ne- 
farious combination entered into by both, 
therefore he was determined, that the re- 
maining rogue ſhould pay the whole money. 
bys 19 Vt f «- You. 


quarter he ſo little expected, as the loſs of 
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« You told him, that you did not come 
there to hear an honeſt man traduced, but 
to try whether it was poſſible to melt his 
callous heart to pity 3, you now ſaw the fal- 
lacy of fuch an expectation, and ſhould, 


therefore, enable my brother to diſcharge ' 


the debt; but that you would not leave him, 
without obſerving, that for ſome wiſe rea- 
ſon, that mortals could not fathom, ſuch 
men as himſelf were permitted as a ſcourge 
in this world, for our follies and vices. 


vou returned and lent my brother a hundred 


pounds, and took his note ſor the money; 


ſaying, he ſhould repay it at his own time 3 
by which good and generous action you 
ſaved us all, and ſure a bleſſing went with 
it, for ever ſince that time, his trade has 
encreaſed and flouriſhed, —whatever he un- 
dertakes proſpers: it was but laſt week, he 


tald me, he had laid by fifty pounds to - 


wards diſcharging his debt to you; and now 
when he thought all was going on well, what 
will he ſay to find himſelf miſerable from a 


bis 
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his darling daughter's virtue: Oh ! it will 
deprive him of his ſenſes, and break the hearts 
of my ſiſter and myſelf ; and ſure I am, it 
will be the death of the poor unfortunate 
girl, who now lies in ſtrong convulſions.” 
Then why keep me, Mrs. Needham, 
to hear this ſtory I am fo well acquainted 
with, which I wiſh to forget, why rack me 
with, impatience—prolong your own and 
your relations' miſery by not coming to the 
point, and ſaying wherein. I can be uſeful ?” 


I beg your honour's pardon ; I hope 


you are not angry ;—but I wiil be what you 
call conciſe, and. tell you, that about two 
years fince, I took home my eldeſt niece to 
live with me,—a mighty pretty girl ſhe 
was, and very good, I always thought, till 
this fatal day ; for after you left us, and we 
brought her out of the fit, that the news 
of your going abroad threw her into, I tried 
to comfort her by ſaving, you might not 
ſtay long—that Frank and ſhe were both 
young enough to wait—and it would be full 
ſoon for her to marry, two or three years 
W ; 
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hence ; for I thought Frank was courting 
her ; when ſhe fell down, and clinging round 
my knees, ſaid, if I would forgive her ſhe 
would tell me al; which I having comforted 
her, and promiſed to do, ſhe informed me 
that he had deceived her under a promiſe of 
marriage; that ſhe was five months gone 
with child by the villain ; that ſhe would 
never live to ſee her father's face; nor do I 
think ſhe will, —for poor thing, the recital 
of her woes has thrown her into fits again, 
in which L left her. If Sir, you cannot in- 
duce him to make her his wife, all her con- 
nections muſt partake her ſhame, and we 
ſhall- never again be enabled to hold up 

our heads.” 14 8 
« Be aſſured, Mrs. Needham, 1 feel for 
your wrongs, and will do every thing in my 
power to perſuade the author of - them to 
make all the reparation he now can; be ſe- 
cret in the buſineſs, that at leaſt we may 
preſerve the poor girl's reputation ; go com- 
fort her, my good woman, and bid her hope 
| 5 all 
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all that my friendſhip can effect for her 


ſervice. 
He now fat ſeriouſly down to conſider 
what was to be done for the unfortunate 
Patty; if Frank could be induced from the 
motives of fear or intereſt, to make her 
what is called an honeſt woman, by marrying 
her, the ſame hbertine principle that led 
him to rob her of innocence, perhaps would 
induce him to neglect her for other women, 
if ſhe was forced upon him. Thus does the 
licentious freedom of the age pervade all 
ranks of ſociety : this man was a Campley 
in Eis line of life, and if his fortune had been 
as large, his vicious purſuits would have 
been as extenſively pernicious. 


Heward was grieving for the conſequences 
of his ſervant's depravity, and reflecting 
upon the means of remedying them, whilſt 
the faſhionable maſters of the preſent day 


would have laughed at ſuch a circumſtance as 


a good joke—have ſaid Frank was a fello 
os 1 of 
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of ſpirit—enquire whither the girl was hand- 
ſome, and rejoice in the idea that he would: 
be an expert jackall to hunt down N 

for his wers protector. 51 | 


Mr. Frank, oncoiiitour of the buſtle hs 
had occaſioned, returned with an anſwer 
from Ellinor, which contained her compli- 
ments, and that ſhe ſhould be glad to ſee 
Mr. Howard at him at tea that evening. 


Howard defired this modern lover of a 
valet, to ſay how long he had lived with him. 
Seven years next midſummer, was his reply. 
His maſter told him, that he felt aſhamed 
that it ſhould be ſaid, a man who had re- 
ſided with him for that length of time, 
could be capable of acting the vile part he 
had done, to a young creature, whoſe only 
fault was having too great an affection for 
his perſon, and too much confidence in 
his promiſes; that to gratify a momentary 
paſſion, he had robbed her of innocence, ex- 
poſed her to the ſcorn of her own ſex, and 

* | the 
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the inſults of his; had — her from the 
protection of her parents upon an unfeeling 
world, -who, inſtead of puniſhing the per- 
petrators of his crime, ever, by a ſtrange 
_ miſtake, perſecute the deluded victim. 


- * 
. 


It has before been obſerved, that Howard 
was a diſciple of Lavater, and whenever he 
addreſſed himſelf to the feelings, he watched 
the various changes of countenance of the 
perſon, on whom bis diſcourſe was intended 
to make an impreſſion. By following his 
accuſtomed method on the preſent occaſion, 
be flattered himſelf his auditor was not yet 
become callous to the ſenſations of remorſe 
and ſhame, as his face frequently varied 
from the crimſon bluſh of conſcious guilt, 


to the pallid white of contrite repentance ; 


whilſt his maſter painted 1n vivid colours, his 
'vices and their confequences : Frank heard 
him in attentive ſilence, and tears of heart- 
rending anguiſh, and repentant ſighs of bit- 
ter ſorrow tor the cruelty of his conduct, 


ſhewed that he was not a hardened ſinner. 
On 
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On theſe obſervations, Howard judged 
that he was truly ſorry for his fault, and 
that he would be ready to do all in his power 
to remedy it. He now aſked him what he 
had to ſay in juſtification of his crime, and 
how he meant to aq; in conſequence of hay- 
ing committed it. Frank, who thought he 
ſaw in his maſter's countenance Mercy hold- 
ing the ſcales of Juſtice, ſoon gained cou- 
rage to addreſs him: 


« It is very true, Sir, that I have kept com- 
pany with Miſs Patty, almoſt from the firſt 
of her coming to live with her aunt, and I 
never had any thoughts but to marry her, as 
ſoon as I could fave money enough to go 
into ſome buſine* S; till one day that Colonel 
Campley's vally de ſlam came to drink tea 
with me, and I got her to make it for us.— 
He ſaid ſhe was, rue jolly and a chaming fill Ig 
and I told hum, ſhe was my ſweetheart, and 
that I hoped ſoon to make her my wiſe — 
He laughed at me ſaid, I was, a fool to 
it was time enough ten years. hence 
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to do that, when I could make my fortune; 
that it was very well to paſs an idle hour 
with a pretty girl, but to marry was injuring 

her and myſelf; for bot could do much 
better in taking their pleaſures ſingly. I 
told him that I conld neyer think of ruin- 
ing the young woman, and making ber 
miſerable. He treated me with contempt, 
for what he called my preaching, took me 
to his maſter's lodgings and detained me to 
ſupper with ſome of his friends, who were 
all as wicked as himſelf; they made me 
drink ſo much wine, and pledge them in ſo 
many toaſts, that I was, what they call, 
half ſeas over, when Lreturned to Pall Mall; 
and juſt as I was going to take my leave, 
Le Neuf. whiſpered me, I was in fit cue 
"to try my fortune with Madmoſe! Patty 
—and it happened ſo unlucky, your hc- 
nour, , that ſhe was waiting up for me 
alone, as the maid had gone to bed 
with the tooth ache, and Mrs. Needham 
| had been on a viſit to a friend in the 


country for ſome * ſo that the devil 
3 


tempted me, by putting into my head all 
the bad advice I had heard that night— 
and—and—God and your honour forgive 
me, but I thought Patty never looked fo 
pretty—in ſhort, that night ruined her, and 
made me miſerable, becauſe it made me a 
villain—and I have been truly forry ever 
ſince. I was determined, when I found you 
was about to quit England, to confeſs the. 
whole truth, had you not enen been 


informed of it. 


« As I hope to be ſaved, Sir, this is the 
fact, and I am now ready to act any way 
for the beſt, that your goodneſs will be 
pleaſed to direct.“ 


Howard ſaid he would conſult with her 
aunt, and ſee what could be done; exhorting 
him tomake Patty a good huſband, and the 
firſt ſtep towards enabling him to do ſo, 
would be, 1n future avoiding thoſe profligate 
_ companions—by following whoſe advice, he 
had brought an innocent, and deſerving 
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oirl, to ſhame and ſorrow, and inflicted upon 
himſelf the pangs of perpetual remorſe. 


He now deſcended to the parlour, where 
he found Mrs. Needham alone, her niece 
having been put to bed; he communicated 
to her Frank's ſtory, his repentance, anc 
his readineſs to marry Patty, and faid th. 
object now was to find ſome means of ena 
bling them to live on food more ſubſtanti: 
than love, for my taking him abroad wit! 
me is now quite out of the queſtion. ' 


c Oh! thou good angel,” cried Mr 
Needham, the prayers of me and mir. 
ſhall be daily and nightly offered up, tha 
the bleſſings you enable ut to enjoy, may be 
ſhowered down upon you, a thouſand fold.” 

e thank you for your kind wiſhes—but 
firſt let me merit them. Tell me how 
you think they can be ſo ſettled, to enſure 
themſelves, by honeſt induſtry, a decent 
competence? and I will endeavour to aſſiſt 


them.” 


cc Why 
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« Why, Sir, her father has proſpered 
much in his buſineſs, ever ſince your bounty 
enabled him again to raiſe his head; and I 
dare ſay, would be glad to take Mr. Frank 
into partnerſhip—he might ſoon learn the 
trade ; and, as Patty is ſo young, ſhe would 
do better under the eye of her mother, at 
leaſt for ſome years to come; — ſhe is a very 
notable woman, and will teach her to be a 
good houſewife.“ 

This appears to me an eligible ſcheme,” 
replied Howard, © but you muſt conſult 
your brother, and enquire what. ſum of 
money he would expect Frank to bring into 
the firm? I do not counſel you to ac» 
quaint him with his daughter's misfortune ; 
only ſay, that ſhe ſtole a wedding, and that 
her diſtreſs at hearing Frank was going to 
leave England, had prevailed on her to 
make you acquainted with what their mu- 
tual affection had induced them to do, 
without conſulting you. You may alſo add, 
that when I was informed of this, I declined 
taking Frank with me, but wiſhed to ſee 
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them happily ſettled, before my departure; for 
which purpoſe I had requeſted you to inform 
him of what was now irretrtevable, and to 
conſult together what could be done to 
promote their future intereſt. 


In reſpect to the marriage, as the grl 
15 not of age, youtnuſt get the bans pub- 
liſhed at ſome church removed to a conſider - 
able diſtance from all your acquaintance : 
they may there be married, and nobody will 
know that the ceremony did not take place 
fix months ago. By this method, you will 
fave her parents the ſhame and ſorrow they 
inevitably would feel at her imprudence, 
and prevent them from commencing the 
relationſhip with an ill opinion of their 
future ſon-in-law, ſave your niece from the 
ſcornful glances and taunting reproaches of 
her female acquaintance, who may not have 
had her temptations to combat, and are 
therefore negatively virtuous. 'To-morrow 
morning I ſhall hope to ſee you and your 
brother, and to find all amicably adjuſted.” 

| CHAP. 
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CHAP, xvIII. 


$ 
Howazp felt a ſincere gratification at 


contributing to the happineſs of this poor 
family; though his own affairs wore a moſt 
gloomy aſpect, he had determined on the 
conduct he would purſue in reſpect to 
Ellinor:—what that was, if our readers will 


attend him to Groſvenor-ſtreet, they will 


be informed. He repaired thither at eight 


o'clock, and was ſo fortunate as to find our 


heroine alone, ſhe having, before his note 
arrived, excuſed herſelf from dining out 
with the family. 


The tea * its entre as ſoon as 
Howard, no converſation took place, but 
on the uſual topics of the day, till the depar- 
ke © ture 
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ture of the ſervants, when a total filence 
enſued for ſome minutes, which at laſt was 
broke by. Ellinor's expreſſing the ſurprize 
ſhe experienced on the receipt of his meſſage 
that morning, which announced his departure 
from England ſo ſoon ; and her ſorrow that it 
was occaſioned by the illneſs of his uncle.— 
While ſhe thus Audreſſed him, he appeared 
loſt in thought, though he viewed her with 


eyes beaming with love; but his cheek was 


habt tinged with the fluſh of hope;—he had 


more of the deſponding than the happy lover 


in his whole appearance. 


© She was ; rock with it e HO finding 
him ſill filent, ſhe lifted her eyes from her 
Eknotting; they met his fixed on her with ſuch 
tender earneſtneſs, that, bluſhing roſy red, ſhe 
immediately withdrew them. After a pauſe, 
he faid, © deareſt Miſs Harcourt, I did my- 
ſelf the honour to ſolicit this interview, that 
I might ſpeak to you on a ſubje& neareſt 
my #eart—have I your permiſſion to lay 


— 


7 
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open that heart to your inſpection.” —She 
bowed aſſent. 


e am afraid my preſumptuous eyes have 
long ſince betrayed. my feelings to the only - 
woman I ever did, ever can love. Struck 
with the wondrous charms of your perſon, 
I was faſcinated the inſtant I beheld you 
but, had that been your only attraction, 
my wounds might have ſoon been healed ;— 
your pathetic account of your early misfor- 
tunes, the unheard-of cruelty, and deſertion 
of your unnatural friends, your confidence 
in my honour, when, in the innocence of 
your heart, you recounted your ſad ſtory, 
determined me to devote myſelf to you for 
ever | | 


« Since that period, I have often had the 
happineſs to be bleſſed with your ſociety ;— 
have obſerved the brilliancy of your under- 
ſtanding, the virtues of your heart ;—have 
ſcen you act ſo different from the generality 
of your ſex, when each haye been called into 
| M 5 Action, 
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action, that my love has 1 enthuſaſtic 
adoration : 


6 You even ſteal between my God and me l“ 


„But as you appear to be as happily 
| Htuated in the family of Sir James Laving- 
ton, as a ſtate of dependence will admit, 
I Tſhould not hade uttered this declaration at 
the preſent moment, 'wiſhing to have made 
myſelf an intereſt in your heart, before I 
dared venture to lay mine at your feet, —Cir- 
cumſtances that I am now going to acquaint 
ou with, will, I truft, plead for my teme- 
rity in the gentle boſom of my fair judge: 
I have ſuffered too much by allowing the 
appearance of duplicity in my actions, to 
permit any ſuch motive to induce me to 
adopt it in future; - nor will I attempt to 
impoſe on you virtues I do not poſſeſs. 


| ) 
Left early my own maſter, with a for- 
tune that, with common prudence, was equal 
to all the comforts, and many of the luxu- 
Ties of life -I was good natured, and deſirous 
3 to 
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to relieve the wants of ſuffering humanity, 


but too indolent to exert myſelf to pre- 


vent my being impoſed on by the ſpe- 
cious knave; - unpractiſed in deceit, I ſuſ- 
pected . none, and became an eaſy dupe to 
the artful and deſigning: in conſequence, 
my fortune has been more injured by the 
vices of my friends than my own without 
vanity, I think I may ſay, 


I have been a Man more ſinned againſt, than inning.” 
] was thus ſituated, when firſt I beheld 


the charming Ellinor; I could not think 
of making you a fharer of my ſhattered 


_ fortunes, had you happily approved my pal- 


fion—then it was that I felt the folly of my 
improvident conduct, for it had robbed me 
of the power to offer you an eſtabliſhment, 
ſuch as your beauty and merit ſo fitted you 
to adorn, and which it would have been 
my higheſt gratification to beſtow. I ſtill 
foſtered the fond hope, that I might one 
day be enabled to ſhare with you a fortune, 
more worthy your claims, and my wiſhes, 

M6 as 
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as my father's elder brother is ſtill living: 
at his demiſe the family eſtate muſt be 
be mine, which is unincumbered, and has 
been much improved by its preſent poſſeſſor, 
whom, from being refuſed by the lady of his 
choice, has remained a batchelor, and accu- 
mulated a large funded property; which, if 
I marry with hi$&approbation, he has pro- 
miſed ſhall devolve to me.- 7 


o As I avow to ſpeak the whole truth, I 
muſt confeſs, I fear he would not eſtimate 
your qualifications, beauty and virtue, as 
equivalent to the thouſands: he expects my 
wife to poſſeſs. He is a very good man, 
but miſtakes what would contribute to my 
happineſs, as he wiſhes Plutus to conduct 
me to the Temple of Hymen, inſtead of 


Cupid. 


J never did act in direct oppoſition to 
hiswill; and having but ſmall hopes of making 
him a convert to my ſyſtem;— I did not, 
till ſome auſpicious moment arrived, wiſh 

"IP 
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to acquaint him of my prepoſſeſſion in your 
favour—had he dealt candidly with me, I 
would ſtill have avoided giving him pain; 
but, in a conference we had this morning, 
he gave me ſufficient reaſons to change my 
mind,—to ſee, that through the excuſe of 
travelling for his health, he means to inveigle 
me from England, I ſhall attend him, be- 
cauſe I think it a duty incumbent on me, 
for his care of my early youth; but I fore 
ſee much danger hovering over you.“ 

Danger to me, Mr. Howard | Of what 
nature?—who can think the poor Ellinor of 
conſequence enough. to become an object of 
perſecution? Well! I am aſſured that my 
friends are confined to yourſelf, and this 
family; nor know I but one perſon, ſince I 
emerged from obſcurity, from whom 1 have 
any thing to fear!” 

And from that one perſon, deareſt Elli- 
nor, you have every thing to dread, I muſt 
yet entreat your patience for a few minutes, 
to explain the meaning of the aſſertion that 


has alarmed you: I am convinced my uncle 


de | 24LnDB 


has been informed of my affection for you 
by ſomebody who has an intereſt in getting 
me out of the way, to ſerve a ſiniſter pur- 
poſe; — this can be no other than Campley, 
who has long ſuſpected my partiality, and being 
convinced his plans againſt you would have 
no chance of ſucceſs, whilſt fate permitted 
me to act as your guardian angel to remove 
me from ſo enviable a ſituation, has by ſome 
dark arts, which I cannot as yet fathom, 
made my uncle acquainted with my pre- 
dilection; hence his haſty journey to the 
Continent : and he claims a promiſe, made 
long fince, that I ſhould accompany him. 


* But the deception he has practiſed in 
this buſineſs, has haſtened the declaration, 
it was defigned to prevent. Iam convinced 
much miſchief is meditating by that arch 
fiend Campley, which only waits for my 
abſence to be put in execution. I cannot 
bear the idea of leaving you expoſed to his 
inſolent perſecutions, when I am too far 
_ diſtant for my protection and friendſhip to 

| | be 
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be of any avail. It makes me truly wretch- 
ed; for, if I am doomed to he rejected as your 
lover, you muſt ſuffer me to be your friend; 
and, under that ſacred character, to guard 
your innocence from the n inte- 
reſted profligate. 


« Theſe are the motives, charming Elli # 
nor, that have given me courage to confeſs 
a paſſion, which muſt ever form a part of my 
exiſtence ;= but if I am ſo ſupremely happy 

as to find I have made an intereſt in your 
heart, and you will receive my hand, and 
deign to partake my humble fortune, I ſhall 
think myſelf the moſt bleſt of human beings! 
I am conſcious that my preſumption is 
great, to expect a lovely and accompliſhed 
woman, who is the ſubject of general admira- 
tion, will accept a man ſo much older than 

, herſelf, who never had any pretenſions ta 
perſonal attractions, and with only the re- 
mains of a diſſipated fortune. 


«* On 
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On what then do I found my hopes of 
ſucceſs ? On the virtues of your heart, on 
the ſtrength of your underſtanding, ſo far 
gl beyond your years, that ever leads you 
to prefer mental to perſonal; charms— 
—to that humanity which ever finds its 
own gratification in the pleaſure of con- 
ferring happineſs on others? If then you 
will do me the honour to accept my offer, I 
mean to acquaint my uncle with it directly; 
if he ſanctions my choice, it will be an ad- 
dition to my joy—but, if he refuſes his con- 
ſent to what can alone form the future feli- 
city of my life, I ſhall conſider myſelf at 
liberty to make my own election. I never 
could think that even parents had any other 
Tight to interfere, than by giving advice, in 
ſo momentous a concern as marriage, from 
which the pleaſures or ſorrows of their chil- 
drens future exiſtence muſt take their 

ound. 1 


« Thus, moſt beloved of women, 


£ T have a round unvarniſh'd tale deliver*d Y”” 
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If your heart has not yet made its choice— 
if you feel no repugnance to the humble 
Howard, bleſs him with a conſenting ſmile, 
and, by beſtowing yourſelf, make him the 
moſt happy, as he muſt be the moſt envied 
of mortals, who will dedicate 4s life, to 
ward off care and forrow from yours, and to 
procure you as much felicity as 1s permitted 
mortals in this ſtate of trial!“ — He now 
pauſed for her anſwer? 


Ellinor, in whoſe breaſt the candid, manly, 
diſintereſted avowal of his paſũon had 
rouzed every grateful ſenſation, thus ad- 
dreſſed him: I thank you moſt ſincerely, 
Mr. Howard, for the affection you have 
expreſſed for me, and moſt truly do I feel 
mylelf obliged by your honourable and ge- 
nerous intentions in my favour; for, have 
you not offered to make me your wife? —a 
ſtranger without fortune, friends, or family, 
or even a name, to which I have any legal 
pretenſions? Am I not doomed, by the 


authors of my unfortunate exiſtence, to eat 
the 
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the bitter bread of dependence? an alien 
from their arms, kindneſs, and protection, 


with a heart lacerated by the cruel retroſpe& 


of ſuch a ſituation, what pleaſure or happi- 
neſs could you expect to derive from my 
ſociety?— Let this would be all I ſhould 
have to offer you, in return for the numerous 
obligations you would heap upon me? 


Was your uncle to conſent that you 
ſhould marry me? which I am well affured 
from his character, he never would, nor do 
I think he ought to allow the acknowledged 
heir of his family and fortune, to bring into 
that family the child of chance, of poverty, 
perhaps the offspring of guilt—for are not 
my parents aſhamed to acknowledge me? 
and by their conduct, do they not allow the 
latter ſuppoſition ? how then can you avoid 


the juſt anger of your relations? what can you 


oppoſe to the ſcorn of the world? how excuſe 
to your cooler judgment ſo improper a 
choice? —what but that you was charmed 


me 


with my perſon, that your partiality gave 
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me credit for mental perfections, that would 
not ſtand the DT of Np ob- 


ſervers? 


« For ſuch ideal advantages, you would 
forego all hopes of your uncle's fortune, 
bring on yourſelf his everlaſting diſpleaſure ; 
and moſt probably at his advanced age, con- 


tribute to ſhorten his life, by what he would 


call your undutiful conduct? Oh my dear 
friend, I know the goodneſs of your heart 
enough to be convinced that ſuch an idea 
would ever make you milerable, even with 
your highly-favoured Ellinor. No happineſs 
that you may flatter yourſelf to enjoy in her 
fociety, would be a compenſation to a mind 
ſuch as yours, for the conſciouſneſs of it 
having been obtained by a deviation from 
your duty. Theſe being my ſentiments, no- 
thing could extenuate my conduct, if I al- 
lowed you to facrifice your fortune, peace 
of mind, and the world's opinion to the 
violence of a blind paſſion. 


go ELLINOR, 

e] ſee your looks accuſe me of faſtidious 
prudence;— Iwill, with candour equal to 
your own, deſcribe my ſenſations, and leave 
it to yourſelf to judge. I feel impreſſed 
with the moſt heartfelt gratitude for the 
honour of your preference, the ſincereſt 
eſteem for your ineſtimable charafter ;—1 
love you with the affection I ſhould feel for 
a dear brother, was fate to give one to my 
arms, poſſeſſed of your merits ; but I do not 


love you with a paſſion ſuch as, you ſay. 


you feel for me, or I have heard others 
deſcribe they have felt !—No, the ſenſa- 
tion I experience for you is friendſhip, warm, 
ſincere, and genuine, for 1t would enable 
me to rejoice at ſeeing you the happy 
huſband of a woman equally worthy, who 
would reward your virtues, and might anſwer 
all the expectations of your family. 


«© This then is not love; that is a ſelfiſh 
paſſion, ſeeking its own gratification, abjur- 
ing reaſon, and ſetting prudence at defiance, 


whilſt friendſhip feels more pleaſure in the 
| happineſs 
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happineſs of the beloved object, than from 
any other conſideration—it is leſs violent, 
but more permanent. This is the ſenſation 
I experieaggyfor you; till I am convinted 
my heart is not capable of admitting a more 
vivid, and dangerous paſſion, or till it has 


conquered ſo formidable an enemy, I will 


not marry; but could you ſet aſide all the 
reaſons I have urged to convince you that 
you ought only to think of me, as a friend 
and ſiſter the uncertainty of who I am, 
or to whom related, would effectually prevent 
my marrying, for I never: will become an 
inmate of any man's family, till I know my 
own. This has long been my determined 
reſolution, from which no arguments can 
induce me to recede.” 


Poor Howard, who had, in filent ſorrow, 
liſtened to the accents that pronounced his 
fate, as they fell from her ruby lips, was 
ſtruck with the energy of her reaſoning 


powers ; though not converted by her argu- 
ments, he was ſtaggered by them. He 


attempted 
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the affair, but to his great diſappointment 


attempted to perſuade her that ſhe was 
miſled by her diſintereſted principles, and 


was ſacrificing the ſubſtance to the ſhadow. 


She ſtopped him, obſerving all farther 
converſation on the ſubject was uſeleſs, ſhe 
had candidly explained her motives for re. 
fuſing the honour he intended Her—had 
offered him her friendſhip, it was all ſhe had 
to beſtow ;—ſhe again proffered it to his 
acceptance, and held out her fair hand as 
a pledge of amity, which on his knees he 
received, devoutly preſſing it to his throbbing 
heart, and imprinted on it kiſſes ſo fervent, 
that had more the warmth of the lover 
than was neceſſary to ſeal the bond of friend- 
ſhip, into which they had juſt entered. 


Howard now reverted to his ſuſpicions 
of Campley's intelligence having been the 
cauſe of his baniſhment—ſfaid he had been 


# to his lodgings with a determination to call 


bim to a ſevere account for his conduct in 


he 
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he had left town, nor could he diſcover to 


what place he had retired. 


Ellinor rejoiced at this intelligence, as it 
prevented a quarrel, which had it taken 
place muſt have dragged her into the noto- 
riety ſhe deteſted, and made her the object 
of converſation to all the routs in town. 
She hoped before Campley was again viſible 
to be ſafe at Avon Place. 


Howard told her, that as at preſent ſhe 


would not allow him any other title than that 


of her friend, he hoped ſhe would not refuſe 
to grant a favour, that could not well be 
denied to one ſhe honoured with that ap- 
Ras 


&« If it is a proper 3 I will grant it 
cheerfully. 4 
« Tt is, deareſt Ellinor, that you will 
allow me the pleaſure of writing to you; 
and that you will ſometimes condeſcend to 
let me hear from you, as I can never be 
| completely 
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completely miſerable, when I am informed 
that you are happy. You cannot ſurely 
cruelly refuſe this requeſt to a wretch ba- 
niſhed from the preſence of all for which he 
deems his life worth preſerving—and robbed 
of the laſt comfort of the miſerable—hope.” 
6 God knows,” ſaid Ellinor, «„ that I 
would not willingly inflict a pang on your 
worthy heart; —on the contrary, I would 
do all within the pale of propriety to ſoften 
evils, of which I am ſuppoſed the cauſe. — A 
I fear committing myſelf to the world's cen- 
ſure; conſider, that I ſtand in it alone, with 
no ſhield from its acrimony, but a correct 
attention to my conduct.“ N 


« That God to whom you appeal, beſt 
knows the love and reſpect, which will ever 
prevent me from requeſting you to do any 
thing that can be conſtrued into impropriety 
of conduct. As friendſhip is to be the baſis 
of our correſpondence, no evil conſtruction 


aan be put on your indulgence.” 


Ellinor, 
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Ellinor, who ſincerely eſteemed him, was 
grie ved to ſee Howard ſo miſerable, as her 
refuſal appeared to make him, allowed her- 
ſelf to be prevailed upon to promiſe that ſhe 
would receive his letters, and in her anſwers 
to-continue her confidence, acquainting him 


with any changes, that fickle fortune IRE 
make in her ſituation. . 


He now appeared more at his eaſe, ſince 
he had perſuaded her to correſpond with... 
 him—ike a true lover, flattering himiſelf 


with deluſive hopes that the blind alchymiſt, 
. would yet befriend his votary, "ſh Keegan, 
ing et into love. 
g . | 
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Tur return of the Lavingtons put an end 
to the converſation. Howard ſtaid ſupper, 
and Sir James ſincerely regretted the occa- 
ſion that was to take him from England, 
and deprive him of the pleaſure he had pro- 
miſed himſelf in his ſociety at Avon Place; 
but requeſted he would give them as much 
of his company while he ſtaid, as he could 
ſteal from his other friends; he offered him 
letters of introduction to families he had 
| known, when on his travels, and with whom 

he had fince kept up a correſpondence. 
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When the young ladies retired to their 
apartments, Auguſta aſked Ellinor why ſhe 
looked ſo melancholy? __ 

I am not conſcious of it, my dear. 
friend, but to take leave of the moſt indif . 
ferent perſon always makes me ſerious, and 
Mr. Howard is ſo good a creature, ſo friend- 
ly and ſenſible, that I cannot belp being 
ſorry. at the loſs we ſhall penn in dot 
having him with us this ſummer.” 

All this is mighty well, and very pret- 
tily expreſſed; but confeſs the truth has 
he not been avowing himſelf your lover, 


and ſwearing if you will not look on him 


with commiſeration, your cruelty will occa - 
fion him to end his ſorrows. by moſt poeti- 
cally hanging himſelf on one of the weeping, ' 
willows, that droop ſo inyitingly for the 
purpoſe at Avon Place?“ g 


affection for a woman that could be gra- 
tified by the inflated language of romance, 
ar frightened into compliance by ſuch fooliſh 


threats.” 
N 2 „ Ellinor 


No: he is too ſenſible to feel any, 2 
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* Ellinor, you avoid giving me a direct 

anſwer, but I certainly am right in my con- 
jectures. He looked ſo woe-begone, and 
ſorrrowſul, on our entrance, that you muſt 
have refuſed” his ſuit; but how could 
he have the preſumption, that is neither 
young nor handſome, to expect you Wt 
are both, to accept him?“ 
He has pretenſions far beyond my WY 
ble fortunes; I moſt fincerely wiſh him a 
better wife than 1 could make bim—1 wil 
be contented with his friendſhip.” T 

% As you are not inclined to make me 
ws cb yo you ſhall not be mine, nor 
ſhall 1 tell . all the fine things that were 
ſaid to me this evening by a gay. young 
baronct. r 

Allowing your accuſation to be juſt, . 
replicd Ellinor, «© you "ought to adhere to- 
the” chriſtian Hitem, NT nn good for | 

evil. ” | | 

Not 1, uf on my honcur, fair Ellinor, 
ſo good night; J leave 8 to revolve on 
| the 


= 
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the departure of your cher ami, the ſenti- 
mental Howard!” 


Auguſta being much with Lady Fanny 
Flutter, had lately ſhewn a diſpoſition to 
aſpire to the dangerous character of a wit, 
but like her prototype, ſne ſubſtituted for 
it rude remarks, and pert volubility; neither 
of theſe ladies had any of the genuine figns 
of that much admired, covetted, and dread- 
ed gift.. We uſe the laſt word, becauſe it 
is not to be acquired, it muſt be born with 
its poſſeſſor: n 1 22 | ie 


6 « Grow withour growth and rengthen with our ſtrength. 


Diligent affiduity and ſteady perſeverance 

may enable us to acquire every thing, except 
wit, that is a natural talent. The pointed 
queſtion: and the ſmart retort, thoſe lively 


ebullitions of the ſportive imagination, that 2 


relieve converſation from obſtruſe argument 


and deep, ſpeculation, by the brilliancy of 


ou electric emanations; ; whole power is by 
1 - al 


5 | oY 
OGS 
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all e and felt. Genui ne colt 
is exerted by its poſſeſſors to protect 


ſociety from the languor of aper and the 
e of a 


— Tainy and Auguſta never felt it 
"thenifelves, nor could appreciate its powers 
in others. There is no character that the 
great world are fo ambitious of obtaining, 
"88 that of a wit—judgment, ſenſe, and learn- 
"ing, in general, they ſeldom have, nor covet, 
but they eagerly ſeek the ſhrine of the 
ſprightly goddeſs ; not knowing ber genuine 
attributes, they miſtake the tinſel of folly 
for the bullion of ſterling voir, and become 
© . the votaries of the emer for life, 


Winer laws; af Aiſtrels of mind, that 
: "Mis Lavington was making haſty ſtrides to- 
wards the temple of the falſe deity, by aſ- 
. piring to a character for which nature never 
. intended ber, the would loſe that by which 
| "the might render herſelf reſpectable. Ellinor 
had a natural tendency to what was ſo covet- 
| ed 


* 
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? ted by her friend—but it was not of that 
ſatirical ſort that ſhines at the expence of 
the oppreſſed, the innocent, and the igno- 


- rant: it was a phoſphoric flame, that vivified 
without ſcorching its otject. r np: 


As ſoon as Howard aroſe; in hat morning, 
Mrs. Needham and her brother defired to 
de admitted ; when the old lady was begin- 
ning her well meaning circumlocution, to 
expreſs their gratitude and obligations, he 
told her the time he had to remain in Eng- 
land was, from its ſhortnels, very precious, 
he could not therefore permit any of it to be 
waſted in compliments begged they might 
come at once to buſineſs, and that they 
would acquaint him with the reſult ef their 
conſultations, on his propoſal of yeſterday 
reſpecting the young couple, to whom * 
wilhed to be of ſervice. 2 6 lg 


1 0 
«4 


Mr. Needbam atplicd, that 0 he 
mould have been better pleaſed if Patty bad 
amid a plain honeſt tradeſman, inſtead 

N 4 | of 


— 
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of a flaſhy fine gentleman;—but ſince 'it 
was paſt recal, he had forgiven them, and 
. . to take him i into en, 
15 8 
| Prank was called; and aſked by his OY 
what money he had to begin the world with 
ny new Lo of a married . 


He Gia, « « he had ** one Wache and 
fifty pounds, and at the death of an aunt, 
he ſhould poſſeſs a freehold eſtate of ſixty 
pounds per annum in Surry; and ſhe had 
promiſed to leave him her ſavings, which 
be ſuppoſed would be about three hundred 

| e more. 5 


« You boa, Sit, er is your new ſon's 
preſent fortune, and future expectations: 
-now- what are you willing to 18 1 
daughter, as an equivalent? 

Sir, all I have been enabled to fore = 
_ yours, and I think it incumbent on me to . 
; a mow wh” ei DUI 
Da it LR1512006 ig & «. Well 
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« Well then,” ſaid Howard, “I believe 
that, with the legal intereſt, amounts to oge 
hundred and twenty pounds, which E pre- 
ſent to your daughter, as a matriage portion. 
Here Frank is a bill that will make your 
moiety two hundred pounds; ; theſe ſurns 
will, I hope, enable you to commence | 
buſineſs with ſome credit, which your in- 
duſtrious exertions wall certainly increaſe, 

and I wiſh proſperity my: attend your 
endeavours. R 


I hope, Mr. kg what I have 
done meets with your approbation?—Let 
me recommend it to you not to harbour 

animoſity againſt your ſon-in-law for having 
followed the dictates of love inſtead of duty, 
in marrying your daughter without aſking 
your conſent, as his proſpects are ſo much 
better than you could expect to find them, 
and if I hear that he conducts himſelf 
| * he ſhall never want a friend 7 7 9 

3» 2 A rast 


5 
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"Frank melted by his maſter's kindneſs, 
Which" conſtithce whilpeted him he did not 
"merit, reſpectfu &fully took- his hand, which he 
died 1 7 heneſt warmth, while tears of 
gratitude. rolled down his cheeks, vowing 
70 Act as he had pointed out ko him, and 
to conduct himſelf fo as to merit his future 
"favours. Though but his humble depen- 
dant, the ſervant of his bounty, the ſuſcep- 
"ible foul of Howard could not ſee un- 


moved thoſe rouge oy of nature, 


The fiſter and brother now retired, their 
* o verflowing with thoſe grateful effuſions 
to which. 2 2 were forbid to give Uttera nee. 


Thus did the worthy Howard, 11 8 his 
5 exertions, and the ſum of one hun- 
dtred and ſeventy pounds, fave a beautiful girl 
from becoming a prey to proſtitution, ſnatch 
à fellow creature from the fell gripe of 

diffolute and abandoned company, and all 


—_ =. 


power to become a — huſband, a kind 
father, 
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father, and a uſeful member of ſociety! 
reſtoring peace and comfort to a whole 


family, inſtead of employing that ſum in 
the purchaſe of a race-horſe, or paying it to 
Grey for faſhionable trinkets to deck ſome 
venal beauty; loſing it on a card at Mrs. 
Setall's, or on the caſt of a die at Brooks's. 
Heart his ye nobles of the land!  —_- 


6 Go ye and do likewiſe,” 


As the time appeal which was to 
divide Howard from the woman to whom 
he was truly and fondly attached, he was 
very miſerable; when he reflected that 


„ Alps would ſoon ie deren, and whole oceans roll to 
divide them,” 


it "En unvtthtitble args to U over-charg- 


ed heart. He did not leave her with the 
flattering hope, that at ſome future period, 
however diſtant, ſhe would be his; it 
was true ſhe had profeſſed the higheſt 
eſteem had offered him her friendſhip; but 
bad ſhe not ingenuouſly confeſſed that ſhe 

„ did 
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did not /ove him That ſhe could feel the 
tyrannic paſſion in all its force for ſome 
more fortunate man he was convinced by 
every line of her expreſſive countenance.— 
Had ſhe not vowed ſhe would never marry 
till reſtored to, and acknowledged by her 
parents?—even that event, might take ig 
before they met * , * 


Thus ingenious in tormenting himſelf, | 
did his boſom, the ſeat of every virtue that 


- . could dignify bumanity, become a prey to 
\* thoſe corroding cares, that jt had ever been 


the employment of his life and fortune to 
ſhield from his pong mortals. ; 


Ellinor was very far from being happy, 
though ſhe did not experience that con - 
vulſive kind of paſſion, that is deſcribed as 
violent and coercive, ſhaking reaſon. to her 
foundation, that impels its votaries to ſacri- 
fice the intereſt and happineſs of the objects 
of their idolatry, for their own ſelfiſh grati- 
fication nor was ſhe piuing, ſighing, faint - 

4 | ing, 
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ing, dying; miſerable her ſelf, and the occa- 
ſion of miſery to others. In truth, ſhe had 
none of uncle Toby's Agus in her outward 
appearance; for her attachment to Howard 
was friendſhip founded on the firm baſis of 
gratitude, cemented by eſteem for his many 
aimable qualities, and the eſtimable virtues 


of his heart. 


| This made * feel deep regret for his 
ſudden departure; ſhe was convinced of the 
real loſs his advice and protection would 
be ſhould ber preſent proſpects be over- 
clouded, which the obſervations ſhe, had 
made, ſince ſhe entered the world, naturally 
led her to ſuppoſe might happen. He had 
been her firſt, her only codfidante—ſhe felt 
a ſad preſentiment that, ere they met again, 
misfortune would aim its ſhafts at her de- 
voted head, but ſhe determined to aſſume, 
if poſſible, the appearance of chearfulnek, 
to avoid the 9 of n. 


The 
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Tbe dreaded time of taking leave at length 
arrived, when Howard, after wiſhing Lady 
and Miſs Lavington every happinefs, wrung 
the friendly hand of Sir James, who moſt 
cordially returned the preſſure; —he then 
advanced to E'linor, who trembled as ſhe 
aroſe, took both her hands in his, preſſing 
them to his lips, and ſaid, in tones almoſt- 
too low to be heard articulately, his voice 
being loſt in his exquiſite feelings: © 
May the choiceſt bleſſings of heaven be 
_ -your's, deareſt Miſs Harcourt ; honour ſome- 
times with a place in your remembrance the 
Q man cho aſpires: to be called en 


Sbe n+ an eMfort to- ſpcha3he- "Ry 
nancy of her ſenſations precluded ſpeech, 
but the tears that bathed the roſes of her 
beautiful cheeks, ſpoke volumes to the heart 
of Howard, who not able to endure their 
attractive power,. without betraying himſelf 
till more than he had done already, made a 
precipitate retreat. 


We 


We muſt now take leave of our favou- 
rite, leave him to purſue his journey, and to 
balance his hopes and far in reſet "ib. 


* 
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Ellinor; he allowed the former to prepon- 


derate, flattering himſelf that he was not 


indifferent to his fair enffaver from her viſible 


emotions when _ 7 


'A3 Howard quitted the houſe, Ellinor 


feeling conſcious that ſhe attracted the notice | 
of the company, retired to her own room : 


Auguſta then addreſſing LadyLavington ſaid: 

I really believe Ellinor is in love with 
Mr. Howard ;—ſhe muſt have a very odd 
taſte, but in one ſenſe it will be advantage 


ous, nobody will attempt to rob her of fo | 


delectable lover—ſhe may depend en not 


meeting a rival.“ 
« I am not affured,” faid Sir James, - 


that be is the object of her choice, for 


F never ſaw any ſigns of it till this night, 


and ] ſhould ſuppoſe to a heart fuſceptible | 1 
as hers, thoſe appearances from which you - 
augur love might ariſe from friendſhip, at 


parting 


\ 
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| partiog Goon an object ſhe eſteemed. That 
he is ardently attached to her, has long been 
evident to me, and I ſincerely pity him, 
for I know the avaricious views which guide 
: his uncle; and that, in his opinion, no 
beauty or merit can counterbalance the want 
of fortune. If Ellinor really admires Ho- 
ward, I agree with you, that her taſte is 
indeed excentric, to prefer the beauties of 
the mind to thoſe of the face, to accept the 
virtues of the heart, as a compenſation for 
youth, are motives ſo widely different from 
thoſe that actuate the conduct of the idle, 
weak, and vain young women oſ the preſent 
day, — that ſuch an election muſt ſurprize 
them, becauſe they have no ſtandard within 
themſedves to account for fo * a phe- 
: nonomon.” MET > 


— 


* 1 * 
. PX „ „ 
1 _ a two -_ - 


a who perfectly underſtood the 
irony of her father's ſpeech, and that he 
Was talking at her, and who began not to 
be well pleaſed-at having Ellinor's perfec- 
ph: — brought forward for her to 
| _ 


93 
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copy, flounced out of the d „ : 
attempting 3 „ Hebite 
Dobben 45 u 1 bal 1 

Howard had Geerd dn buti a PR days, 
when Campley made a morning call in Groſ- 
venor- ſtreet; but Ellinor left the drawing- 
room immediately as he entered it, deter- 
mined not to remain in his company, if it 
was to be avoided—ſhe feared being inſulted 
by a renewal of his paſſion, and deteſted him 
for being the occaſion 1 her * baniſh- 
ment. | | SO D149 


| The + Hall were now buſied in prepara- 
tions for their departure from London, as 
the following week was fixed on for their 
removal to Avon Place. A few days pre- 
vious to it, Ellinor walked out in the morn- 
ing to take leave of ſome young ladies, that 
had been very attentive to her, who reſided 
in Brock ſtreet; as ſhe paſſed through 


Groſvenor · ſquare ſhe met her cala: loaded“ 


guardian ſo direct, that ſhe could not avoid 


ber, which ſhe appeared to meditate 
| Eli 


$5 388 
| 


Anttempt to claim them, or divulge who they 
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_ Elinor had never ſeen or heard Gadd her, 
f r ſhe refided with Lady Lavington— 
pleaſed at the rencontre, ſhe addreſſed her 
with civil enquiries after her health, which 
was anſwered with her uſual frigidity; but 
Ellinor ſeeing her about to depart, and 
fearing if ſhe let paſs the preſent opportu- 
' nity, another might not ſoon occuf, to make 
one more effort to provoke her to ſpeak on 
the ſubject ever neareſt her heart —ſhe ſaid, 
Madam, at what period of my life will 
you be induced to throw off the impenetra- 
ble veil that conceals from me thoſe with 


hom I muſt be connected ?—If they are 


determined no longer to maintain me, or are 
not able to do ſo, they can at leaſt give 
belong 7 —If ſecrecy is neceſſary to be ob- 
erved, I will take the moſt ſolemn oath 
that can be dictated, that I will never 


ate 1 as 3 ex- 
101 fa 11. une 
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unprotected ſituation expoſed by it to the 
ſcornful taunts of my own ſex, and inſulting 


offers from unprincipled men. Your cruel 


filence effectually prevents my marrying, as 
T have made a vow, whichT will n. 
keep, never to enter into any man's family, 
till 1 am made regen with the authors 
of my being. 

« All this is mighty fine, Miſs, ind very 


romantic; but in ſimple truth I ſee nothing 


of which you have to complain—we- will 
therefore take a review of the eruelty you ſo 


loudly 'deprecate, and it will then be ſeen 


with how much juſtice! Tou have been 


well educated, might have been ſettled for 
life, where none of thoſe diſagreeable attacks 
you ſo feelingly deplore could have reached 
7 you; but ſelf-willed, as you ever were, you 


made your own election, and as I before told 
you, muſt, now carve out your future for- 


p tune, even when you ated ſo oppoſite to 
the inclination and intereſt of thoſe you 


_ ought to have obeyed. Inſtead of what 
r Gall; forlaking you, did they not pro- 
vide 


* 
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vide you a ſituation much ſuperiour to what 
Jour conduct merited, where you expe- 
kience every kindneſs, and ſhare every advan- 
tage, that wealth and conſequence give their 
own daughter! If you make a proper uſe 
of circumſtances ſo much in your favour, 
you may avail [yourſelf of them to catch 
ſome fool of fortune, that will give you that 
rank in ſociety your proud heart fo ardently 
. ſighs after, to which without ſuch an event, 
| e it ee claim. 


— 0 
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16 As to your withing to ok who your ; 
parents are, from motives of affection and 
5 duty, it is an argument that has little weight 
with me, who can give no credit to the 
pe ſuſceptibility of your feelings, for beings 
- vou never ſaw, moſt probably never will. 

; To quiet theſe dutiful ſenſations; by Which 

: you are ſo violently oppreſſed, you have 
nothing to do, but to ſuppoſe they have 
- - long ſince ceaſed to exiſt, as depend upon it 
by them you will uever be acknowledged. 

: FN then you are determined to wilfully refuſe | 


a good 
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a good eſtabliſhment i in marriage, « on ſuch 
novel-like principles as you have juſt avowed, 

the conſequences of — folly muſt be its 
puniſnment. n 


The cutting coldneſs, and beate dec 
of this obdurate woman, pierced poor Ellinor 
to the ſoul—convinced that every attempt 
to move her inexorable heart was time loſt, 
ſhe turned from her with contemptuous 
diſguſt, ſaying: 

« A period would arrive when her heart, 
flinty as were the materials of which it was 

compoſed, would be wrung with deep con- 
trition for the agony her cruel filence im- 
poſed ; that, whatever the conſequences 
were to her future life, ſhe would be the - 
Fatal cauſe. She had a firm reliance on 
the omniſcient creator, whoſe eye pervades - 
the ſecrets of all hearts, that he would in his 
own time, and by] means fhe could neither 
foreſee nor prevent, reſtore her to the arms 
of choſe to whom ſhe owed her exiſtence.” 
yams While 
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While Ellinor thus propheſied, celeſtial 5 


and confidence beamed in her animated coun- 
tenance, as ſhe abruptly left her aſtoniſhed 

companion, who appeared to be rivetted. to 
the ſpot ; while ſhe meaſured back her ſteps to 
Groſyenor-ſtreet,. being too much diſcom- 
poſed by the events of the morning, to make 
her intended viſits, 
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CHAP. XX. 


In « for re 
London; and without any . 


40 Wonderful adventures, or hair-breadth ae. . 


arrived in health and ſafety. at Avon Place, 
where the tranquility of the ſurround- 

ing ſcenes, and. the keeping both her. mind 
and body in conſtant employment ſoon 
enabled Ellinor to regain her native cheer- 
fulneſs, and to obliterate the various diſ- 
agreeable occurrences ſhe had met with in 
the latter part of the time ſhe had formed 
a part of the eſtabliſhment at as! James 
Lavington's. E 

4 EN | Their 
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Their preſent reſidence had been the fa- 
mily manſion for time immemorial. The 


houſe, which was ſituated in the middle of a 


park through which the river Avon rolled, 
and from whence it took its name, had more 


of the uſeſul than the beautiful in its com- 
poſition ;—its ſtructure could claim no par- 


ticular order of architecture, having been 
added to, or pulled down, as it ſuited the 


taſte or the wants of its poſſeſſorss. 


Its preſent owner, in the early part of his 


life, intended following Major O'Flaherty's 


advice, and inſtead of mending it to build a 
new one, from a plan he had himfelf pro- 
jected when in Italy. But, when forced on 
his return, into a marriage with his Preſent 
lady, and all his long foſtered ideas of enjoy- 


ing domeſtic happineſs in the ſociety of the 


woman of his choice, in an elegant retire - 
ment, being totally deſtroyed, he ſunk into 
4 ſtate ot apathy for all worldly concerns 
_ requiring any bodily exertions;—his mind, 
naturally ſtrong and energetic, he allowed 


to 
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to be loſt in melancholy gloom and torpid 
inanity,' the conſequence of an early diſap- 


pointment, and talents that might have 


graced his country were allowed to hy dor- 


mant, while he ſhut himſelf in his library, 
a miſerable miſanthrope loſt to mo 
bi ee: to adorn. nF 


el » > p . F& FX. 4 
r 1011 » 4 4 : / 


«Winks a 8 els lacerated, to nie the 
edifice; to ſink the hill, to plant or delve; 


was entirely out of the queſtion for the firſt 


years of Sir: James's marriage—how he might 
have rouzed himlelf had he been the father 


of a ſon, we know not; but when he found 


it was moſt likely that his property would 
deſcend to a female, who would in all pro- 


bability marry, and prefer the reſidence of | 
her huſband's anceſtors to her own, he was 
deterred from giving himſelf great trouble, 


and incurring immenſe expence,; to enable 
an auctioneer, wn brought to his 


hammer by the caprice or 'extray agance of 


his future ſon-in-law, to expatiate in the 


language of his trade on the taſte of its late 


OLI + 0 poſſeſſor, 
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(Sir James Lavington) who had laviſhed im- 
menſe ſums to rebuild the manſion to whjch 
he had the honour to call their attention 
where the ſtability of the gothic was moſſ 


happily blended with the lightneſs of corin- 


thian architeture—uniting the ile with 
the dulce. Then delcribing tlie pictureſque 
beauty of its ſituation, where hill and dale, 


wood and water, are moſt enchantingly com- 


mixt ſpeak in raptures of the ſalubrity of 
the ait, promiſe a> bird's» eye view of the 
ſublime and beautiful of the immenſe ocean, 
Ile of Wight; Needles, &c. which might 


be ſeen u ĩth a good teleſcope on a WMrnbe 


_— Oy one of the arlich. 

To a the poſſeſions of his * * 
| . thus introduced to the world, he de- 
terminedi to reſide there in the ſame ſtate 
in Which his father had left it, permitting 
Lady Lavington to, moderniſe the furni- 
ture, according to her own taſte, making a 
clauſe, that his library ſhould not feel the 


power of innovation, and as Lady Lavington 
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had n no Uſe 2 for the contents = this apart- 


ment, and of courſe no deſire to viſit it ;, 
no infraction had been made on the treaty 
here ; though ſomething like one had been 
attempted on the night of the gala i in Groſ- 
venor- ſtreet. 


n 


Avon- place was ſituated on the borders 
of the New-Foreſt, in Hampſhire; but the 
mind of ſuſceptibility muſt turn from view- 


ing its beauties to ſorrowful rettoſpection, 
when it reflects on the ariſtocratic violence, 


and rapacious cruelty of the conquerirg 
William, who, determining to hunt upon 


this ſpot, depopulated the-country tor thirty 
miles round, turning out the inhabitants, 


ſeizing their property, without deigning to 


make the ſufferers any compenſation—- Ariv- 


ing from their ſheltering huts, their ſimple 


food, and their humble peat fire, the poor 


though happy tenants: of its ſhade. © In 
our mind's eye“ we beliold*theſe houfeleſs 
children of poverty, ſorrow, And deſpotic 
1 1 departing from their ſtraw thatched 
_ cottages,. 


— 


— 


cottages, 1 to W 3 that inde 
| ſcribable attach ment we ever feel for the place 
where we firſt drew the breath of exiſt- 
ence ; that is rendered ſacred by having wit- 
neſſed our many joys and many forrows—for 
we view with melancholy pleaſure. even the 
ſpot that has ſeen our griefs. With bitter 
regret and heart-rending ſigbs, for being 
compelled to leave the chearful haunts of 
their youth, ſee them depart ; with flow and 
lingering. ſteps they. quit the ſcene that once 
bounded, all their hopes and wiſhes :—but 
& where to find a place of reſt ?—The world 
is not their friend, nor the world's law!“ 


Behold yon athletic ruſtic, like another 
Fineas, bearing on his ſhoulders his bed- 
ridden fire; while his ſorrow-ſtricken partner 
follows flow, caſting * a longing, lingering | 
look behind, and offers up a prayer to 
thoſe, houſchold gods, from - whole! protec- 
tion ſhe is driven forth, to gratify the! plea- 
ſure of an uſurping ty rant; whilſt one in- 


ITS is tied to her a another hangs at 
her 
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her breaſt imbibing unconſcious the bit- 
ter draught of miſery, its mother's afflic- 
tion mingles with its ſuſtenance 3 while two 
boys of larger growth, unite their little ef- 


forts to ſupport their exhauſted parent.— 


The father, tries to beguile their fatigues, and 
cheer his deſponding family, with hopes of 


their being enabled again to eat the brown 


bread; procured by labour in ſome ſecluded 
dell, where there would be no temptation, 
from the beauty of its ſituation, for a regal 
tyrant to turn them out, agiin like Cain to 
wander. But the juſtice of Omnipotence, 
ho even in i, world averiges opprefiton, 
permitted the ſon of the deteſtable conque- 
ror to meet his death, hunting in this foreſt, 
by a heaven-commiſioned” arrow, from the | 
hand of Sir Walkin N el 2118 DO MLUR 


; ;* 
TA : . 
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Ellinor was anne with this tomantic 
and beautiful country. The mornings were 
devoted to ſtudy, and the evenings to mak-" 
ing or receiving viſits from the ricighbouring' 
A Nw feats ſkirted this kingly do- 
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main: the, never. found berſelf fo truly 


happy; Sir James treated her more like his 


| child than a dependant, took great pains to 


expand her ideas, and to improve her natu- 
ral fine talents. Health gave added bloom 
; to her cheeks and elaſticity to her limbs ; 
which, aided by the chearfulneſs of her diſ- 
poſition, made her appear like the laughter- 
loving goddels, deſcended to baniſh care 
from mortality. At her appearance Sorrow 
_ Ulappeared, and feſtive Joy and innocent 
n lupphed.us place. 

N The. forabes tints that had for years ſhaded 
Avon-place and its inhabitants, were diſ- 


perſed by the animating radiance of her. 


playful vivacity ; all acknowledged its in- 
fluence, and wiſhed. to partake its pleaſures. 
The conſequence of this change of mind in 


the family of Lavington, was an alteration of 


its manners. The windows of the ball- room 


were, thrown open; the ivy that had almoſt 
overgrown them, felt the power of the gar- 


N ſhears ; z the bud of night diſturbed, | 


ce nn 
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« reviſited the glimpſes of the moon; but 
Ellinor prayed | the” martitf's' neſts might be 


held ſacred, for it made her miſerable to ſee 
them taking their airy cireles, watching the 
depopulating Jacob, as he threatened de- 
cken ts their mud badt reſidence © 


„Why Lord, Miſs Hu: won't be able 


to ſee through the vingows, if you leave 
theſe here nefes ; for the bees have made 
them three inches thick with dirt.“ 


« Well, my good Jacob, but they dus 


be cleaned, without diſturbing our winged 


viſitors ;- for, conſider, they come a great 
journey to ſee us, and are only ſummer- 
gueſts, therefore we ſhould treat them hoſ- 
pitably; as they prove their confidence in 


us, by rearing their young under the pro- 


tection of our roofs: Beſides, it is an old 
adage, that you, Jacob, would not have any 
luck, if you were to deſtroy their little ha- 
bitations ; nor ſhould Fever gain a lover in 
this ball- room, if I was to allow you to 


treat its viſitors with ingratitude,” 
O 4 « Oh. 


1 
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1yu6 Oh, Lord, ns fear of. that, Miſs Elli- 


nor, you, have, ſhowed Foulr power: enough 
to get theſe ere e once mare open 5 


and, a An . 3 ON Ido 
ope we ſhall have a, little junketting in the 
all, ſuch as we had when Sir James, God 
bles bim, came of age. This floor has 
never been footed upon ſince that time ;— 
well do I remember the day it vill be juſt 
twenty-one. years come the teat ef next. 
month.“ Jud FA 8 Mo» 
Well, Jacob, FER my 8 
tins and their progeny, and Iwill uſe; all my 
little intereſt with your lady, that you ſhall 
once more rejoice on the PIES of, _ 
worthy maſter.” - | 5Y 
„ Oh! thank you, Mig. then 1. be fure 
we ſhall be merry, for its moral. impelible to 
refuſe your pretty face any thing for you . 
be a nice one; all our young Squires round 
about vo. you be the comlieſt young 
body in the three counties.“ Sir Harry's 


butler did Tay ſo in ſervant's all yeſterday; 
| Fall 3 34 5 9 o God 
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God. bleſs you; my pretty young lady! it 
even does vey old heart good to ſee you ſwile,” 

Eitivde 5 now ran off Wine and Jacob 
returned to the — . — of clipping 1 Ivy, and 
pruning vines. J pew 

She did not forget her promiſe of of- 
fering up Jacob's petition for a holiday the 
twentieth of the next month, which ſhe 
backed with all her powers of perſuaſion, to 
induce Lady Lavington to give on that day 
a rural fete to her tenants and ſervants; nor. 
did ſhe ſue in vain; aided by the ſolicita- 
tions of Auguſta, ber ladyſhip gave a ſmil- 
ing alſent. 


The young ladies ordering their horſes, 
took à ride through the viſtas of the foreſt, 
to plan their rural fere champetre, and en- 
Joy the pleaſures they promiſed themſelves 
from it in imagination. On tHelr return 
they ſtopped to enquire after the family at 
Morton-abbey, the ſeat of Mrs. Oſwald. — 

0 5 
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They, found her domeſtic eſtabliſhment 
all buſtle and, flutter, from my lady's own 
woman, to« the ſcullion in the kitchen, 
in buſy preparation to receive a niece of 
their lady's, who was juſt maried to a man 
of faſhion, and who was expected for a viſit 
of a month. An era of ſo much conſequence 
in the annals of Morton Abbey, could not 
fail to call forth unuſual exertions. Murder 
ſtalked abroad with giant ftride ! turkies 
gobbled ! ducks quacked | hens..cackled ! 
as the cook advanced with thoughts of 
dire portent, meditating death; whilſt 
| Mrs. Girkin, the houſekeeper, ſhewed her 
aft, by torturing the paſtry into every gro · 
telque ſhape her fancy could deviſe, (from 
St. George and the dragon, to the /ag's 
horns of _ ominous portent, that graced. the 
hall chimney,) to do honour to the new mar- 
ried couple, who had choſen the ſhades of 
the abbey. to ex lian Ja the eier of their bo- 
| hey; moon. | 


The 
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The ladies not wiſhing to add to the con- 
fuſion, did not alight, but cantered home, 
amuſing themſelves with the ſtrange buſtle 
thoſe expected faſhionable viſitors had cre- 
ated among the formal inmates of Morton 
Abbey, and with wondering who they could: 
be. At this moment a turn in the road pre- 
ſented to them a ſuite of carriages and their 
attendant lackeys, ornamented with white 
and ſilver favours. Ne 


« As live,” exclaimed Auguſta, here 
are Mr. Olwald's new married viſitors ; let 
us ſtop our horſes, we ſhall get a look at the 
blooming bride.” _ 


At this moment paſſed them an elegant | 
phaeton, drawn by four blood horles ; but 
they were transfixed with aſtoniſhment when, 
in the perſon of the lady, they recogniſed | 
her who: had occaſioned Campley ſo much 
latirical notice from the good natured morning 
prints, by the eccentric behaviour of her par- 
ty at Ranelagh ; and in the character of the 

0 6 | envied 
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envied bridegroom; they beheld the admirable 
Campley : he bowed: moſt graciouſly to the 
ladies, as he rapidly paſſed them. In a travel- 
ling chariot, looking moſt exultingly happy, 
followed cloſe behind, the man of crimſdn and 
his well. fed help- mate. In Campley's car- 
riage came the Abigails, cloſe wedged in 
with bandboxes, dreſſing apparatus, jewel- 
caſes, &c. the -pompous parade of modern 
matrimony; valets, footmen, grooms, and 

led 3 ar the cavalcade. 
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Aster rig b n Rey Nele 
the ſilence they had preſerved by a loud fit 
of laughing, crying, Dear Ellinor, let us 
gallop home, and amuſe my father and mo- 
ther with all the wonderfuls we have heard 
and ſeen : what would I not have given had 
we alighted at the Abbey, to have beheld. 
the prim Mrs. Oſwald's reception of her 
new quality couſin and her city relations? 
what a Arugęle will ſhe have to ſuſtain, be- 
tween the pleaſure of diſplaying to her won- 
dering neighbours, the brilliant and pom 

bi 9 0 pous 
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pous eſtabllhment of her gueſts, and her 
avaricious pangs in providing for fo large a 
retinue ! oh! it would have been to me a 
delectable treat. I will write to Lady 
Fanny Flutter to-morrow, and entreat her 
to haſten here before all the fun and 1 


are — i ** 
Enllinor did not promiſe herſelf quite fo 
much entertainment as her friend from their 
new-neighbours; ſhe both feared and hated 
Campley, though ſhe thought herſelf ſafe 
from his machinations, while he was ſur- 
rounded by his wife and her friends, but as 
ſhe had never made Auguſta her confdante, 
ſhe ſaid nothing) to her upon the ſubje& of 
her preſeñt chagrin. On their return, Au- 
guſta, delighted with the idea of the plea- 
ſurable ſcences Mrs. Oſwald's viſitors pre- 
ſented to her view, began immediately on 
entering the drawing room, to recount the 
marvellous adventure they had met in their 
evening ride, and to deſcribe the pompous 
parade of the new-married pair. That Co- 
2 5 ; | lonel 


— 
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lonel Campley was the happy man; but who. 
was his bride, or in what relation of con- 
ſanguĩnity ſhe ſtood to the family of Oſwald, 
ſhe knew not, but was dying to be informed. 
After ſtarting various conjectures, by which 
they were not at all enligh tened, they retired 
for the night. 

At breakfaſt next morning, the newſpa- 
pers announced that on Thurſday laſt were 


married, by ſpecial licence, the honpurable 


Edward Campley, ſon to the late, and bro- 
ther to the preſent Earl of Fairfield, to Miſs 
Cayenne, heireſs to Sir Chriſtopher Cayenne, 
an accompliſhed young lady with a fortune 
of one hundred thouſand pounds? 


« Well,” obſerved Sir James, the gal- 
lant, gay Lothario of the faſhionable be/les 
of the laſt ten years, has now ſet, their 
fluttering hearts at reſt, by having made his 
election, and taking upon him the title of 
benedift the married man. I ſhould rejoice 
at the denouement, could I ſuppoſe it would 


: 

* 
» * 
ws. 
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put a ſtop to his gallantry; but, if 1 know 
Campley, it will only enable him to purſue 
them with ſtill greater avidity, by the help. 
of the citizen's, gold.“ 
& Ts it poſſible, Sir, aſked Ellinor, 
« that there are men ſo abandoned to take 
the moſt ſerious oath at the altar, to love, 
cheriſh, and protect the woman to whom 
they mean to do neither? but marry merely 
for the fortune, that is doomed to give him 
power to break through the vows he has, 
made?“ ; 
Ves, Ellinor, there are ſuch, that by the. 
uſages of the faſhionable world are careſſed 
and admitted into the beſt regulated fami- 
lies; but as they form the greater maſs of 
mankind—if 7hey were not recgived, how, 
would our daughters get partnefs at their 
balls, or their mothers fill their ul | 


* You muſt have obſerved," in the ſmall N 
intercourſe you have as yet. had with. 


tlie world, that the ladies manage theſe 
things better than the men ʒ cat a 1 of 


- ibertiniſm 
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Wberdloidn in the character of a man of ton, 
is "only denominated fire and. ſpirit, | and 
inſtead of occaſi zoning, the doors of good 


company to be ſhut. againſt him, is an in- 
Mich to oa! opening more readily. 


4 The men arenot alone to blame, for there 
are women, whom ambition or avarice 
daily induce to ſacrifice themſelves to age, 
diſeaſe, and uglineſs, to gratify either. or 
both of theſe paſſions. With many, matr1- 
mony is a mere matter of bargain and ſale, 
perfectly underſtood by the parties, to whom, 
whatever may be the conſequence, no pity 
can adhere!—ſuch, moſt probably, has been 
the inducement of the couple that has occa- 
foned the prelent n 8 

« The lady hates to leave the odious. 
city, to forget the name of her honeſt, fore- 
fathers in” a litle; ; to deſpiſe all the friends 
of her youth, and to be deſpiſed in her 
turn by her 1 aſſociates, who, envying 
the elegance of her carriages, her ſuperb 

R eſtabliſh- 
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eſtabliſhment, and the brilliancy of her dia- 
monds, will never be induced to forget' the' 
plebeian original from whence ſhe ſprung, 
or the ſources of trade from which they were' 
derived. The only compenſation thoſe ladies 
can make themſelves for the depriyation of 
ſuch | deſirable advantages, is to render 

them of ſmall utility to their poſſeſſor, con- 
vincipg her they. cannot contribute to the 
happineſs of their oruner, - making her per- 
fectly miſerable by ſatirical inuendoes on her 
obſcure! genealogy, and treating ter, when 
in their ſociety, with conterptuous neglect, ' 
while ſhe fighs, and is no e in her 
1 MLT 1.93 WA 
* Her caro PEE . to fa his! 
title and perſon to the beſt advantage, takes 
the daughter of ſome rich citizen, who has the 
quality mania ſtrongeſt on him, and bids 
the higheſt for his hobbychorſe of the lady 
be thinks but little, his Uevoirs are paid 
toner 3 W en young, 
ugly. 


wy or * fat or PR wiſe ' or 
fooliſh, does not give him a ſecond thought, 
for the pleaſures he fails of finding at home, 
he comforts himſelf by the affurance her 
money will amply ſupply him with abroad. 
LTJ once heard an acquaintance of mine 
»  fay, who was rallied upon leaving his lady at 
the end of the 4oney-week, to go upon a 
party of pleaſure to Paris; My wife 
has ' no. cauſe of domplaint; ſhe married 
me to give herſelf conſequence, I took 
her becauſe I wanted money; both are 
ſatisfied; ſhe is miſtreſs of her time, I 
will be maſter of mine—but, as to being 
chained like Ixion to the matrimonial wheel, 
— 7 


3 TN Canter will. make jut ſuch a 
huſband; To what a length have I drawn 
out my remarks.z but I ſee my horſes are 
ready, and in the courſe of my ride I ſhall 
a „ 1 card,” 
3 _ Ellinor 


ELLINOR. _ 


Ellinor thanked Sir James for giving her ſo 
much worldly knowledge, though it induced 
her to haze a very contemptible opinion 
of the matrimonial couples of the preſent 
times—while Auguſta exclaitned : 

« My dear Sir, you have given us ſuch a 
philippic on modern matrimony, that would 
prevent the molt determined trom becoming 
a wife at an era when all arrows but golden 
ones have loſt their effect.“ 

« Let not my repreſentations alarm you, 
ſaid Sir James, © there are ſtill worthy men 
left in the world; and I hope, my dear 
girls, you will one e Gay meet with tham.” 


Here Lady Lavington 04 who had 


been abſent before this converſation com- 
menced, or, for cogent reaſons, Sir James 
would not have expreſſed his ſentiments ſo 
decidedly. She told them ſhe was going to 
ſend cards of congratulation to Morton 
Abbey, as a proper prelude to the compli- 
mentary viſit they muſt make to Colonel 
and Mrs. Campley. 
: Ellinor 
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Ellinor ſuppoſed. it would be looked on 
more as a liberty than a civility for her to 
ſend one, but as ſhe was acquainted with 
Campley, it was thought no more than 
decorous; and her objection was conſe- 
quently over- ruled by Lady Lavington, who 
| ſent her name with the reſt of the family. 
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As the dramalis perſons of Morton 5 
Abbey will be brought frequently before 
our readers, we think a ſketch of their 
characters, or rather of their »o charac-. 
ters, will be neceſſary. Its late poſſeſſor 
(Mr. Oſwald) was the youngeſt ſon of a 
younger brother, and conſequently had 


but a ſmall patrimony ; as he preferred the 
quiet of trade to the buſtle of war, he 


thought he was more likely to make a for- 


tune by commerce, than by weilding a. 


truncheon. This determination was powers : 


fully combatted by the family of Oſwald, + 
which was as ancient and reſpectable as any 


private gentleman's in the kingdom, whoſe 


quarterings with the firſt families were innu- 


2 


— . 


| 
— 
| 
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merable, having often intermarried with the 
Scions of many a noble houſe, but they had 
never been contaminated by a man of buſi- 
neſs, from the time of the Norman Con- 
queror, in whoſe: ſuite they came to Eng- 
land ;—he preſented their anceſtors with 
Morton Abbey, and its rich domains: but 
Death, that leveller of all diſtinctions, had 
taken ſuch ſure aim at Mr. Oſwald” s proge- 
nitors, that at the age of fifty he found 
himſelf the 7af branch of the family tree; 
and became of courle, what he bad never 
flattered himſelf with the moſt diſtant hopes 
of being, the heir of Morton Abbey and the 
ſurrounding eſtate. 2 


At the time this wiibelted e addition was 
made to his fortune, it found Mr. Oſwald 
an Oporto merchant of much reſpectability, 
and tolerably warm, in the city. acceptation 
of the word: —he had married early in life, 
from prudential motives, the widow of bis 
late maſter, though ſhe was double his age; 
at her death,” which happened five years 

MAH | | after 
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after their marraige, he made a ſecond 
choice, guided by inclination, his heart hay- + 
ing long yearned for Mrs. Molly Cayenne, 
the blooming handmaid of the late Mrs. 
Oſwald, who in due time aſcended from the 
houſekeeper's-room to the parlour, where 
the weakneſs of her intellects led her to con- 
ceive the only means to make thoſe to 
whoſe ſociety ſhe was now raiſed, forget the 
meanneſs of her origin, and enforce reſpect 
from her inferiours, was to behave with diſ- 
tant reſerve to the former, 'and with haughty 
pride and inſolent petulance to the latter 
by this conduct ſhe rendered herſelf the 

ridicule and deteſtation of both parties. 


At the time Mr. Oſwald took poſſeſſion 
of Morton Abbey, he had one fon and three 
daughters; he immediately quitted trade, 
and brought down his family to the ſeat of 
his anceſtors, determined to refide in it al: 
together, without retaining a houſe in Lon- 
don that he would devote the remainder 
of his life to dare ſports and ſocial inter- 


$ courſe | 
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courſe with his neighbours, by all of whom 
with their families he was viſited on his 


arrival. 901 
- Mr. Oſwald, who had received the edu- 
cation of a gentleman, was intelligent, hu- 
mane, and generous, the real character of a 
Britiſh merchant; conſequently the gentlemen 
of the county were happy in | ſuch an \ van 
_ to their . W 5 

Not 0 his 19 appeatance at the 
firſt view was truly forbidding — upright, 
ſtiff, and formal; diſappointed pride ſcowled 
in her eye, envy jaundiced her cheek, and 
griping avarice had worn her to the bone :— 
ſo diſguſting did ſhe appear at the firſt view, 
that all intercourſe with her, but formal | 
dinners of ceremony to be paid and received 
when the moon was at its full, way voted 


againſt by every female | in n the vicinity. 


\ 11471 * 
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Trluus being 16ſt alone to ftalk in A 
through tt the = denke that ſolemnly 5 
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reverberated her ſteps to the gallery that 
contained the pictures of her huſband's an- 
ceſtors, who, clad in armour, with their vizors 
up, their ſtiff-topped gloves, their pointed 
beards, and fierce muſtachoes, with their 
courtly dames, be-ruffed and farthingaled 
from top to toe, appeared, as ſhe reviewed 
them, to her ſickly fancy, to grin diſappro- 
bation, or ſmile contempt, on the. choice 
of their degenerate heir. 


Thus, in joyleſs ſolitude, ſullen diſcontent, 
and pompous inanity, did Mrs. Oſwald 
wear away exiſtence, — © unbleſſing and 
unblefſed.” Her huſband was a man of 
ſenſe, and had in the firſt years of their 
marriage tried to improve her mind, but 
he found her not formed of that plaſtic clay 
that could be modelled to his taſte ; there- 
fore he had long ſince ceaſed to remonſtrate, 
but bore like a philoſopher the mortification 
be was doomed to ſuffer from her folly and 
ignorance, as a proper puniſhment for hay- 
ing conſulted his fancy alone in chuſing her 

— „ for 
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for a wife, and giving to his children a 
mother who was equally incapable of either 
inſtructing or managing them, | 


Mr. Oſwald is not a ſingular inſtance of 
the ill conſequences that attend an improper 
choice; for domeſtic harmony and mutual 
confidence cannot ſubſiſt in a matrimonial 
connex10n, where paſhon, not reaſon, leads 
to the altar. We have before in the courſe 
of this work attempted to inculcate the 
doctrine, that eſteem is the only real foun- 
dation to ſupport happinefs, and we wiſh 
to impreſs on the minds of our young rea- 
ders, for whoſe amuſement, and, we hope, 
infirufion, theſe ſheets were penned, that 
the only chance for ſubſtantial. pleaſure in 
the marriage ſtate is, where the ages, fitua- 
tion of life, and intellectual acquirements, 

are nearly on an equa/ity— of the ad ventitious 
gifts of fortune it is immaterial on which 
fide the balance lies; but, for real comfort, 
the other requiſites are indiſpenſible. 


3: Bux 
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Sir James Lavington's ſeat being only four 
miles diſtant from Mr. Oſwald's, and as Sir 
James admired his honeſt heart, candour, 
and rectitude of conduct, they had been on 
the moſt friendly terms, ever ſince his reſi- 
dence in Hampſhire. Mrs. Oſwald was of 
courſe a more frequent viſiter at Avon Place 
than to any other family, and her daughters 
acquired ſome poliſh by often partaking in 
Miſs Lavington's amuſements, for they had 
been very much neglected ; their underſtand- 
ings were not brilliant, nor did they poſſeſs 
beauty in the ſmalleſt degree—with a decent 
education, they might have been tolerable 
every-day characters, ſuch as neither raile 
wonder, nor inſpire diſguſt. The fon and 
heir inherited all the pride, petulance, and 
ignorance of his mother, whoſe darling he 
conſequently was, and by. whom he had 
n com pletely _ 


With Mr. Oſwald's portion of good ſenſe, 
he ſaw his children, as they really were, 
not as he wiſhed them 0 be. Being deter- 

P2 mined 
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mined to exert himſelf that they might 
receive all the inſtruction of which their 
abilities were capable, he applied to Sir James 
for his advice, who recommended a public 
ſchool for his ſon, as Mrs. Oſwald's miſtaken 
fondneſs would effectually prevent his receiv- 
ing any benefit from the inſtructions of a 
private tutor in the houſe with her: he 
propoſed Eton, as a place where emulation 
was a a ſpur to genius. 


| For his daughters, he adviſed him to 
make it worth the while of ſome reſpectable 
and well-bred woman, by allowing her a 
handſome ſtipend, to become a reſident at 
Morton Abbey, to ſuperintend their edu- 
Leation, and as he did not mean to paſs his 
winters in London, to have maſters from 
the neighbouring city to aſſiſt her. 


This advice, ſo congenial to his own 
ideas, he determined implicitly and imme- 
diately to follow; though he was well aware 


he ſhould have to combat with the avarice 
and 
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and prejudices of his wife through every 
ſtage of his exertions. Conſcious that he 
had given his children a mother perfectly 
incapable of inſtructing them in any ſort of 
knowledge their ſituation of life rendered 
neceſſary, his reſolutions were now unal- 
terable. 


Inexorable to the entreaties and tears of 
Mrs. Oſwald, he ſet out in his travelling 
chaiſe with the hopes of the family; whom 
having placed at Eton, he returned to Lon- 
don, where he was ſo fortunate (through 
the recommendation of a lady, a friend of 
Sir James Lavington's) to procure the widow 
of an officer, who had received a liberal 
education, and, in her huſband's life-time, 
had mixed in the politeſt circles, but at his 
death was left with only the ſmall annuity al- - 
lowed by Government to ſupport the families 
of men who die fighting for their country. 


This lady was prevailed upon to undertake 
the care of the Mifs Olwalds. From the 
[2 1 advantage 
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advantage to be derived from fuch an in- 
ſtructreſs, their father began to hope that 
ſomething might be made of his girls ; but, 
before ſhe had been one year in the family, 
they had the irreparable misfortune to loſe 
their parent; his death was almoſt ſudden, 
occaſioned by imprudently going into a cold 
bath, when he was much heated by hunt- 
ing; and Mrs. Oſwald very ſoon after diſ- 
miſſed her daughters governeſs, obſerving, 
that, though poor Mr. Oſwald was induced 
to believe the contrary, ſhe was perfectly 
capable of ſuperintending their education, 
and a hundred guineas per annum would be 
much more uſeful to /hem, than any advan- 
tage they could derive from the ſociety of 
ſuch a very fine lady as Mrs. Rivers. 


Some few months before the death of Mr. 
Oſwald, he called upon Sir James Laving- 
ton, and, as if he had a preſentiment of the 
fate that awaited him, ſaid, 

That he was „come to requeſt a very 
great favour— no leſs, than that he would 


accept 
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accept the office of being executor to his 
will, and become a guardian to his chil- 
dren, jointly with their mother ;”* adding, 
* you know, my dear friend, how totally 
incapable ſhe is, poor woman, to conduct 
them or herſelf. —On my informing her, that 
I meant to requeſt you to confer on me this 
obligation, it met her perfect approbation; 
but ſhe is very + earneſt that her brother 
ſhould be joined with you in the truſt.— 
He is an honeſt, good-hearted, well-mean- 
ing man, and I ſhould have no objection 
to comply with her requeſt, but from 
the fear that you would not chuſe to act 
with a perſon whoſe underſtanding and pur- 
ſuits in life are ſo different from your own.“ 


Sir James replied, that to oblige him 
and ſerve his children, he could not refuſe 
to take upon him the guardianſhip of their 
perſons and fortunes, and he would moſt 
aſſuredly exert himſelf to ſee juſtice done 
them, though it was a taſk that nothing 
ſhort of the very great friendſhip he felt for 

him 
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him and his b could have induced him 

to accept; that he ſhould prefer their uncle's 
being joined with him in the truſt, as it 
would be the means of convincing Mrs. 
Ofwald, that every thing would be done 
to promote their intereſt. 

«© My dear Sir James, your acceding to 
my requeſt has relieved my mind from a 
load by which it has been long oppreſſed; 
by leaving my children to the care of fo 
proper a protector, I ſhall quictly reſign 
myſelf, when called to the inevitable fate 
of mortality, without one apprchenſive pang 
for their future welfare. 

« As you have expreſſed not only your 
- approbation, but a wiſh for their uncle's 
acting jointly with you, perhaps a ſketch of 

his hiſtory who is to be your coadjutor will 
not be diſagreeable nor unimportant ; it may 
_anmſe you, by adding one more inſtance 
to the many that occur every day, to prove 
how Fortune treats her favourites that the 
is not unjuſtly painted blind, when ſhe. 
: enables men of ſuch contemptible under- 
mA 4 | ſtandings 
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ſtandings and mean ideas to roll in their 
carriages, live on the luxuries of the land, 
amidſt all the pleaſures and profuſion, that 
countleſs wealth can procure; - whilſt the 
ſons of modeſt worth and ſcience, if oppoſed 
by the fickle goddeſs, are ſeen every day 
pining in obſcurity, or languiſhing from 
neglect, condemned, by the exertion of ta- 
lents, to make their way in the world, for lack 
of patronage —like Siſyphus, they are propel- 
led to roll the ſtone, which when, like him, 
they flatter themſelves with having reached 


the goal, recoils upon the unfortunate la- 
bourers.” | 


Sir James aſſured him that he ſhould be 
_ gratified by hearing the riſe and progreſs of 
this favourite ſon of Fortune. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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